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Other Plays 


From Ibsen's Workshop 
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Recent Importations 


Alone in West Africa 
By Mary Gaunt 


New Srriluer Bonks 











Mary Gaunt sought and found Wit in |i luct Wao 
untrodden paths. Beginning with Arc! 
an overland journey along the I 


Gold Coast, she turned inland by 
cance up the Volta River and 
then by paths that none but one 
white man had traversed, crossed 
hilly country into the German 
territory of Toga Then she 
visited the sleeping-sickness camp 


Pl by A Strindb | 7 
ays by August Strindberg The Lady ! 
Strindberg, the foremost figure in Scandinavian litera ‘ 
ture to-day, and admittedly one of the greatest of living 
at Mount Kiuto, made her way to dramatists, is represented Ley this volume by three of his 
Lome, and back to Keta. Not yet best and most characteristic plays—“The Dream Play,” a 
satisfied, she journeyed through symbolic drama of fairy-like quality “The | By Hermann Sudermann 


. ADK a 
Ashanti, and then to Sunyani, the . 
heart of the rubber forests. The tragedy of modern married life, in one a t: and “The Moriturt 


result is a graphic and exciting Dance of Death,” Parts I and II, a sombre, symbolic drama 
narrative illustrated from a . . : 
of tremendous power, generally considered to be his 


splendid collection of photo 
graphs. Jilustrated. $3.50 net With portrait. $1.50 net Postpaid $1.6 


Ranching, Sport and Travel 
By Thomas Carson t M 
Mustang hunting, bronco bust- 

ing, shooting scrapes, cattle steal- 


A Retrospect of Forty Years by nf Light,” Ma Th 
incidents in Arisona "and ‘Mexico, William Allen Butler The Joy of Living 


form the principal part of this | 
rtaining book. But a chapte nee a 
mag gm oo Be > ae A collection of reminiscences of famous men and im A by Faith | 


masterpiece, Hoses 


on tea planting gives a goof idea , . A Play in Five A 
A or and of a planter’s portant events by the distinguished lawyer and writer : 
e; and those on trave cover- . 
° . By John Galseworthy 
ing many parts of the world, . . . a 
though condensed, include noth Edited by His Daughter, Harriet Allen Butler The Little Dream 
ing but interesting information. ‘ . “= : , ; An A Bix & 
With 16 illustrations. $3.00 net “One of an interesting coterie in the life of his times ts poatpatd 
Life in the Legion —social, political, and literary—Mr. Butler writes from 7 - Bn. ~ 
Ry Brederic Martyn xe a ro. | #22 Outlook that makes his pages continuously entertain- | « b ex ) 
mance, giving a thrilling and ing.”—Boston Transcript. With portraits. $2.50 net om wee 3 ee, eee 


often amusing account of active 
service In the most famous fight- 
ing organization in the world— 
the French Foreign Legion. 
$2.00 net. 


Postpaid $2.85. i ] 
J ust lice 








Some Pages of My Life 
A VOLUME OF REMINIS- 
CENCES. By the Rt. Rev. 
W. Boyd Carpenter, late Bishop of 
Ripon. Illustrated $3.75 net. 

A fascinating biography of 
this famous man, who was so de- 
lightful a personality, and knew 
so many leading characters and 
took part in such notable events. 
Lord Broughton’s Recollections 

of a Long Life 

6 volumes. $18.00 net. 

“To the last page these vol- 
umes fully sustain the interest. 
The character of Broughton him- 
self as a gentleman, a patriot, 
and a statesman, shines brightly 
to the end. . . . Even here 
we cannot do anything like jus- 
tice to books which contain a 
picture on practically every 
page All we can do is to take 
a few that arise as we turn the 
leaves, and commend them to 
our readers as mere random nnug- 
gets from one of the richest of 
gold mines."’——Pall Mall Gazette. 
Charlies Dickens in America 

By W. Glyde Wilkins. ll- 
lustrated. $2.00 net. 

A complete and very intimate 
account of Charles Dickens's visit 
to America, quoting the impres 
sions he made on the Press, and 
on distinguished men in_ this 
country, and the Impressions that 
every one in America made on 
him 


A Princess of Adventure: 
Marie Caroline, Duch- 
esse de Barry 
By H. No#l Williams.  Iillus- 

trated. £2.75 met. 

“Mr. Williams has already a 
number of fascinating blographies 
to his credit, but none surpasses 
this, hie latest, which Is all the 
more interesting because some 
of the events and personages 
dealt with come within the recol- 
lection of yet living people.’’ 

—Philadelphia Publie Ledger. 








Robert E. Lee: Man and Soldier | 2" "See 


By Thomas Nelson Page 


“A volume which is brilliant in its narrative of Lee's 
military exploits and the other incidents of his life, while 
it is inspiring in its reflection of a character in which it 
can justly be said there was no king but conscience.” 
Springfield Republican. 

“The most charming and delightful volume on Robert 
E. Lee which has seen the light of print. Written in that 
glow of sympathy and love which is ever fine and true and 
never gushing.”—Washington Herald. 
portrait and maps. 


With a photogravure $2.50 net; 


postage extra. 


Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, 


Delaware, and West Jersey, 
1630-1708 
Edited by Dr. Albert Cook Myers 


A new volume in Original Narratives of Early Ameri 
can History Series. This boox includes a number of the 
most important first-hand accounts of the beginnings of 
the settlements of early Delaware, New Jersey, and Penn 
sylvania. Jilustrated with maps and facsimiles. $3.00 net; 
postage extra. 


Recollections Grave and Gay 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison 
“This autobiography is to others what ‘Trilby’ is to 
other novels—delightful to read at top speed, and com- 
pletely disarming to the critic.” 


2.50 net: postpaid $2.70 
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n bringing together good teachers and 
good schoo!s 81 Chapel St.. Albany, N. Y. Ask 
f ! etin 20 and see for yourself 
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A native of Belfast. author of ‘*Tudor-Stuart 
Views of English,"’ with experience in University 
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American University 
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Just Published 
A REVISED EDITION OF 
Montgomery's Leading Facts 
of English History 


been for 
schools 


that has 
American 
has ever surpassed it 

om? rel 
mpass the 
development of the 
all the ground 
a high-school course 

embodies an extensive re- 
previous edition It includes 
new and twenty-five new illustrations, 
together with a new and superior letter- 
press throughout Teachers who desire 
make a special study of Constitutional 
tory will be greatly alded by the 
Summary on that subject and by 
portant Constitutional Decuments 
at the back of the book 


Price $1.20. 
GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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M.A., 
the 


formerly 
Lexington, 


Thomas, 
English in 
School 

50 cents 
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student by concrete and definite 
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tation and suggestion to original work. 
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_ JohnBrown: ABiography 
Fifty Years After 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 


HISTORICAL WORK. 


Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tre 
mendous book; more thrilling than any book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal, and which, while 
it is written soberly, as befits history, by the 
very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic level.’’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
“Il can only say after reading from first to last 
its more than 700 pages that I have never en- 


countered anything this side of Gibbon's ‘Rome’ 


which has made me feel more the personal power 
of a single work."’ 

JOHN T. MORSE, Editor American 
Statesman Series, in ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. “Perhaps in thus dramatically 
fashioning his volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 
instinct rather than acted upen a preconceived 


that is often the case with a great work, 
feelings are deeply enlisted. 
the merit and charm are 
none the less; he has seized well a splendid 
opportunity and has written one of the great 
biographies of our literature.*’ 


plan; 
where a writer's 
Be this as it may, 


HORACE WHITE. ‘In my judgment a con- 
tribution to American literature to take rank 
with the very best historical writing of our 
time or any time. | The only impartial history of 
the Kansas war 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 
EAGLE, “A biography replete with facts 
and marked by courage and candor, learning 
and justice."’ 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN. ‘The most vala- 
able and comprehensive biography issued this 
season, and the best and most candid estimate 
of John Brown.” 


E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka 
CAP ITAL. ‘The unprejudiced student and 
seeker for truth will herald the book as a great 
contribution to American history."’ 


Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘‘More powerful in 


its appeal, more dramatic than any book of 
fiction, is this wonderful biography of John 
Brown” 


The North Carolina REVIEW. “In this 
biography Mr. Villard has touched high-water 
mark. The book is a delight to the reader for 
many reasons. Full of life and movement, .. . 
written in an attractive and scholarly style, full 
of sympathy, and yet without any loss in accu- 
rate presentation, it sets a new standard for 
blographic:! efforts."’ 


| Baltimore AMERICAN. “While the book 
has popular features In that it is entrancingly 
interesting, its scholarship is of the highest 
order and its style reminds one a little of 
Anthony Froude. . . Mr. Villard bas tius- 
strated in this book the finest ideals of literary 
conception and execution."’ 


London TIMES. “It is scarcely likely that 
any later writer will be able either to add any- 
thing of importance to Mr. Villard’s collection 
of material or to better bis ~ yo of 
the whole story. . It at once becomes 
the standard, and probably the final authority 
on its theme.” 


Washington (D. C.) STAR. “Mr. Villard 
draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 
terrible focussing of this period upon our Civil 
War Straight and clear in its literary way, 
this blograaphy is a marvel of research and fair- 
mindedness.’ 

HENRY WATTERSON in Louisville 

COURIER-JOURNAL. “No fault 

justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of 

the story. It is minute and lucid, altogether 
fair and unvarnished."’ 


Burlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. “It ts 
a book which will take a place in the library 
of every well established home in this part 
the country."’ 


Third Edition, 


Fully (luatrated with portratts and other (iue- 
trations. With coptoua notes and bibliography. 
$5.00 net. Postage 26 cente. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPAYN 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK 
Just Published! 


THE FULL RECOGNITION 
OF JAPAN 


Being a detailed account of the economic 
progress of the Japanese Empire to 1911. 


By ROBERT P. PORTER 


Medium Svo, with seven colored 
maps, $4.00 
“Just the book for a traveller to the 
Far East to carry with him and study 
on the journey, if he wishes to take 
an intelligent survey of the interest- 
ing people whom he is to visit.”— 
Times Literary Supplement (Eng.). 
For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent postpaid by the publishers on receipt 
of price. 
Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West 32d Street, New York 
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Inspiring and Informative. 

THOMAS D. MURPHY’S new book 
THREE WONDERLANDS OF THE 
AMERICAN WEST 
Beautifally illastrated, boxed, net $3.00; postpaid $3.30 








L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 








° oie is a force to be reckoned with. The 
Socialism INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST RE- 
VIEW, monthly, $1.00 a year, is ge = 
the student Who would understand contem 
Socialism. Three months, 25c. CHARLES “i 
KERR & CO., 118 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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RVO Pages 1 
‘One wishes that every State would Buckram, gilt top, 
have some man do the same task net, $6 delivered 
Mr. Ryan has done his work faith- 


fully.’’—Phila. Inquirer. 


















Half Morocco, gilt top, 
net, $10.00 delivered 
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‘The result is the most compre- —eteediee 


hensive and adequate work of the Jag 
THE BURROWS. BROS. co. 


kind that has yet been attempted for 
that section.’’—-N. O. Picayune. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Democratic England. By Percy Alden, M.P. 
\ brilliant study of the humanistic movement and the important social problems which to-day have 
partly bridged the gulf between British political parties and classes to the advantage of the entire com- 
munity Cloth, gilt top. 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. 


The New Democracy. By Walter E. Weyl, Ph.D. 


\ vital history of democracy in the United States, and a clear summarized statement of the causes 
and aims of the many movements leading to a “socialized democracy.” Explains much that is confusing 
in the political and social situation confronting the Presidential campaign. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net; post- 
paid $2.12. 


’ . . 
The Modern Woman’s Rights Movement. By K. Schirmacher 
Translated from the German by Dr. Carl C. Eckhardt of Colorado. 
A full and complete description of the world-wide movement for women’s rights. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net; postpaid $1.60. 


Essentials of Socialism. By Ira B. Cross 
A clear, concise, impartial, and brief explanation of the arguments for and against Socialism. Just 
the book for the busy reader. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00; postpaid $1.08. 


Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus. By Henry C. Vedder 
A notable comparison of the ethics of Christianity with modern Socialism. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; 
postpaid $1.62 


Free Will and Human Responsibility. By Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D. 
A comprehensive and novel treatment of a theme in which scholars have always found rich material 
for speculation. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.61. 


All the Children of All the People. By William Hawley Smith 


Author of “The Evolution of Dodd.” 
An inspiring study of the attempt of the United States to educate “all the children of all the people” 
and the present status of that complex problem. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.61. 


The Century and the School and Other Educational Essays 


By Frank Louis Soldan, Late Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis. 
A selection of important papers which have exerted a strong influence upon public education. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 


Great Educators of Three Centuries. By Frank P. Graves, Ph.D. 
A valuable condensed account of the lives and work of the innovators and reformers of modern 
education. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net; postpaid $1.20. 


Outline of a Course of Study in the Philosophy of Education 
By John A. MacVannel, Ph.D. 


\ brilliant, philosophical review of education along scientific lines with suggestions for the organi- 
zation of educational ideas, Cloth, 12mo, $0.90 net; postpaid $1.00. 
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The War God. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Israel Zangwill, Author of “The Children of the Ghetto,” ete. 
“A powerful play—by far the most important event of the dramatic season of 1911.”—Pall Mall 


Gazett Cloth, gilt top, 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 






The Hill of Vision. By James Stephens, author of “ Insurrections ” 
Verse of a high dramatic order, sustaining the reputation of this author’s first volume. Cloth, gilt 
‘op, 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 


Daily Bread. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
“A series of dramatic poems, recording the sorrows, tragedies, and terrors in the lives of the bread- 
winners of England . . . by a Poet of the People . . . a Millet in word-painting.”"—The Outlook, 
Feb. 10, 1912. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 


Tennyson and His Friends. Edited by Hallam Lord Tennyson 
A rich contribution to the literary life of the Victorian era of English lIiverature related in a series 
of highly Interesting papers by the Laureate’s friends. Jllustrated. Cloth, gilt top, 8vo, $3.00 net; post- 


paid $3 18 
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The Week 


Mr. Roosevelt’s address to the Ohio 





Constitutional Convention yesterday 
will be universally taken as the drop- 
ping of the mask which he has been 
wearing for the past few months. The 
members of the Convention who asked 
him to come and “help” them in their 
work, heard from him that he knew 
nothing about the “details” of what they 
were set to do, and then listened to the 
reading of what people will every- 
where regard as his platform for the 
Presidency. They will conclude that 
the solemn pledge which he made never 
to seek or accept another nomination, he 
is ready to toss aside as a dicer would 
an oath. Any obligation of friendship 
to the President, any duty which he 
owes to the party that has so signally 
honored him, the country will infer that 
he is ready to throw into the consum- 
ing flame of his ambition. The only 
alternative is to suppose that by his 
speech and the sharp contest in the Re- 
publican party which he knows it will 
provoke, he hopes to make the election 


of a Democratic President certain. 





Of the intensely radical nature of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s address it is not necessary 
to adduce proofs at length. It glares 
at the reader. Of course, the speech 
abounds in the author’s characteristic 
But the 
Its aim 


hedgings and qualifications. 
main intent is unmistakable. 
is to place Mr. Roosevelt at the head of 
the radicals of all parties. “We Progres- 
sives,” he says, demand this, that, and 
the other. 
ly accepted doctrines of the Progres- 
sives that he annexes and flaunts. He 
is for the short ballot, the initiative and 
referendum, and, in effect, for the recall 
of judges. About the tariff he said no- 
thing; possibly his own huge inconsis- 
tency on that issue gave even him a 


Nor is it alone the common- 


twinge. He is for the “distribution of 
prosperity.” Was that property mis- 
spelled? At all events, Mr. Roosevelt 


would raise wages and would have the 
Government regulate prices; Lloyd 
George could not be more vehement and 
inflammatory than he is in crying out 
upon the wrongs of the helpless poor at 


'the hands of the rich. He is for the se- 


verest punishment of all “anti-social 


conduct.” Exactly what he means it 
would be difficult to say. But there can 
be no doubt at all of the chief aim and 
effect of his speech. It is the Osawatomie 
address over again, only sharpened. So 
direct an appeal to radicalism and to 
disturbing agitation Mr. Roosevelt never 
made before. 


President Taft has been a regrettably 
long time in nominating a successor to 
Judge Harlan, but his final appoint- 
ment seems to be unexceptionable. Chan- 
cellor Pitney of New Jersey has had 
large contact with public affairs, and 
his judicial experience has been exten- 
sive in both branches of the law. His 
principal service has been as an equity 
judge—the Court of Chancery is highly 
important under the New Jersey sys- 
tem—and his decisions and opinions 
have been notable for vigor and clear- 
ness. Judge Pitney enjoys the highest 
esteem of both bench and bar in New 
Jersey, and the general opinion of him 
is expressed by Gov. Wilson, who speaks 
of the President’s appointment as one 
eminently fit, and predicts that Judge 
Pitney will enrich the Supreme Court. 
In naming him, Mr. Taft has apparent- 
ly learned wisdom from the unfortunate 
methods which he pursued in the case 
of Judge Hook and some others. He 
did not hang up Judge Pitney’s name in 
the newspapers, to be made a target of 
for days and weeks, but quietly satis- 
fied himself of the judge’s fitness and 
then promptly sent his nomination to 
the Senate. 





New York Democrats will find little 
to cheer them in the proceedings of the 
State Committee last Friday. The more 
the party organization is reformed, the 
more it remains the same thing. All 
the talk of making Mr. W. C. 


or Mr. Tilden or a man of their type 


Osborn 


State Chairman, came to nothing and 
a routine servant of the machine was 
chosen in the person of Mr. Palmer. 
And although the air is full of prom- 
ises of direct primaries and liberty of 
the voters in naming delegates to the 
National Convention, the old rule was 
adopted whereby the representatives of 


Nation 


the New York Democracy at Baltimore 
will virtually all be chosen by the Tam 


) 


many boss. He, of course, wants them 


simply for trading purposes Murphy 
may go through the form of having th: 
State Convention elect and possibly in 
struct the delegates for some impossi 


ble candidate, but everybody will unde 


tand that he is preparing to 
them, when the time comes, like s80 
any pawns on the chessboard. With 
the work done openly in this city in the 
ery shadow of Tammany Hall, there 
vill be no excuse for n isinterpreting it. 
The boss’s plan is already so evident 


hat neither Gov. Harmon nor any other 
self-respecting candidate can really de 


sire an endorsement by Murphy 


The unanimous decision of the Su 
preme Court in the matter of Oregon's 
initiative-and-referendum system is only 
what sensible people generally expected 
It is fantastic to suppose that the provl- 
sion of the Constitution guaranteeing 
“to every State in this Union a republl- 
can form of government” could be made 
a means of preventing the people of a 
State from adopting the mechanism of 
the initiative and referendum; it is dif- 
ficult to imagine a deliberate attempt on 
the part of the Federal Government, 
through its legislative or executive de 
partment, thus to tramme! the power of 
the people of any particular State. But 
ic is not upon the legitimacy, or the rea 
sonableness, of such supposititious a 
tion on the part of the political branch 
that the Supreme Court passes its judg 
ment; it declares that the whole ques 
tion is one which belongs to that branch 


ind not to the judiciary. This, too, | 


ordinary sound sense; the guarantee ol 
a republican form of government was 
certainly never intended to confer upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
the power to make and unmake the gov- 
ernments of the States according as 
these governments did or did not con- 
form to the particular notions of the 
of 


Court as to what a republican form 


government ought to be like 


In the best circles in Tacoma it is 
considered very bad form to begin a 
sentence with the words, “it will be re- 
called.” Who 
Mayors might be in the room whose of- 


knows how many ex- 





1 


~~ 
é 


-f 


ficial careers had been prematurely cut 


off by popular vote? Three or four re- 


call elections in two or three years is 


the proud record Tacoma has built up, 


but it is a distinction of which the city 


to be growing a bit tired. The 


eems 


latest recall movement against a Mayor 


of Tacoma, organized by a Mayor who 
s himeelf recalled last April, has col- 
lapsed And now the suggestion has 
been made that signatures to a recall 
petition shall be affixed only at the City 
Clerk's office instead of at the voters’ 
home It Is a national characteristic 
and, for that matter, a human charac- 


to overindulge in a novelty. 


teristic 


Lincoln's has upon politiciansa 


hold which i 


hanie 


is beau 


Ss as amazing as it 
be remember 


Al 


tiful toss will 


ed, 


jarnes, it 


organized the Lincoln League in 


bany. And now Senator Penrose, inspir 


ed by great memories, calls for the for 


mation of Lincoln Clubs in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Senator is greatly impress- 
ed by what he has heard of the doings 
of similar clubs in Illinois. There “the 
movement has been attended with re- 
markable success It has increased the 
irculation of one Chicago daily news- 


paper by many thousands,’ not to men- 
tion that it has done what it could for 
Mr. Penrose’s fellow-Senator, Mr. Lori- 
mel! In both Pennsylvania and Illinois 
the great object of these Lincoln Clubs 


appropriately enough, the education 


of the people in the necessity of uphold- 


neg the Constitution This may seem a 


ather abstract undertaking for so prac- 


tical a statesman as Mr. Penrose, but 
the president of the Lincoln Club of 
Philadelphia points out a_ sufficiently 
oncrete object as the ultimate goal of 


these clubs. With the air cleared of the 
fads of the Initiative, referendum, and 
recall, there will be a general turning 


among Republicans to the work of renom 


inating and reélecting the President 
as also those Senators whose terms are 
nearing a close It is not impossible 
that a less complicated appeal for Mr. 
raft would please him better 

Mayor Hunt of Cincinnati has been 
doing what the friends of good govern 


ment expected of him As the first ate p 
real enforcement of the Civ 


asked 


towards the 


il Service law, he the Civil Ser- 


vice Reform Association to investigate 


the work of the Civél Service Commis 


the Administra 


preceding 


under 


sion 
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tion. 
of the first 


nine months of its existence, the Com- 


masterly inactivity. For 
had provided no rules or sys- 


Only four- 


mission 
tem of grading the service. 
teen examinations were held during the 
two years ending January 1, and ten of 
these took place last December; that is, 
after Hunt's election. Only six appoint- 
ments outside of the Police and Fire De- 
partments had been made from competi- 
had been 
Now, the 
of the 
weeks ago made 


tive eligible lists, and there 


no promotion examinations. 


timely end of the term of one 


Commissioners a few 
of a member 
As- 
This was followed up by the 


of the 


possible the appointment 


of the local Civil Service Reform 


sociation. 


more drastic action removal of 


the two other Commissioners, after an 


ineffective defence against charges 


brought against them, and thus an 


entirely Commission 
taken 


tem that shall be something more than 


new 


to give Cincinnati a merit sys- 


a name, 
Mere tumult and shouting over the ar- 


rest of labor-union men for causing de- 


struction of life and property by dyna- 


mite explosions evidently died away 
with the sensational outcome at Los 
Angeles. Nearly fifty persons have now 
been taken into custedy on the same 


charges in fifteen States without a sin- 
gle hysterical outburst. Even Mr. Gom- 
pers had nothing to say. No one imag- 
that 


despair 


ines this calm is the 


over the justice of legal pro- 
cedure in this country. Labor men, in 
common 
they know that, however it may be legal- 
ly, the burden of proof morally is now 
upon the arrested men rather than upon 
The tables have been 


since the “kidnap- 


their prosecutors. 
completely turned 
ping” and the “conspiracy” of which the 
“victims” so re- 
cently; which De- 


tective Burns is probably still regarded 


MecNamaras were the 


and the hatred with 


in some quarters is mingled with a fear, 
not so much of his power to “railroad” 
his captives to prison, as of his ability 
That 
this is a far healthier atmosphere than 


to prove that they belong there. 


that which surrounded his initial move- 
ments in the matter is as obvious ag it 
is gratifying. It 
are to be tried in the courts, and that 


means that the cases 


the verdicts rendered are to be accept- 


ed with that substantial 


| 
The Association found a condition 


has under-| 


which is essential to permanent respect 
for our judicial institutions. 


Philadelphia has an Art Jury which, 


although it has been in existence but 


three months, has already effected a 


saving of more than $40,000 on designs 
for public improvements, for which the 


total estimates were $480,000. Six of 
the ten proposals which it has exam- 
ined have been substantially modified. 


Two have been temporarily withdrawn. 
In its first report, submitted to Mayor 
Blankenburg, the Jury declares that it 
can be of still greater service to the city 
if its sphere of activity be broadened 
include all public and semi-public 
fix- 
tures, and plans for parks, parkways, 


to 


structures, such as bridges, street 


and playgrounds. The present Jury is 
composed of four experienced business 
men and four experts in architecture, 
industrial art, sculpture, and painting, 
and has given proof that it can spend 
wisely as well as save. In the matter 
of a water tower for the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital, it recommended 
a change both in site and in construc- 
increased 
the 


involved an eXx- 
but 


harmony of the University buildings. 


tion which 


penditure, preserved artistic 


“More than a merely negative result” 
is not what one would call a chiselled 


| phrase, but in the mouth of a British 


result of | 


with others, are silent because | 


Prime Minister speaking on the subject 
of 
many, the words may be taken as the 


a friendly arrangement with Ger- 


over-cautious description of a notable 
development in international affairs. It 
is right to suppose that Mr. Asquith 
would never have taken up the subject 
at all if his expectation was of merely 
negative results; nor, for that matter, 
would Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin 
have been so widely advertised in ad- 
vance if fair progress towards an under- 
standing had not been made already. 
Mr. Asquith went on to say that “both 
nations are now engaged in a careful 
possibilities.” A 


“practical possibilities” 


practical 
the 


survey of 
year ago 
would have been interpreted as refer- 
ring to some arrangement for putting 


an end to the senseless competition in 


| battleship-building. To-day, expectation 


| 


runs beyond that. There may be a 


clearing away of the general fog of mis- 
understanding between the two nations, 


a laying of the spirit of suspicious hos- 


unanimity | tility that is behind the Dreadnought- 
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pbuilding and the virulent press cam- 
paigns and the lively spy-hunting game. 





As regards the Asquith Ministry's do- 
mestic programme, Parliament seems 
to be entering on its work under cheer- 
ful auspices. It is true that the reports 
speak of the opening debate in the Com- 
mons as marked by unusual partisan 
acrimony, and, of course, three such 
fundamental proposals as Home Rule, 
Manhood Suffrage, and Welsh Disestab- 
lishment are sure to be bitterly fought. 
But it is to be noticed that Home Rule 
stock has gone up noticeably since Mr. 
Churchill's speech at Belfast. It has 
been recognized all along that the Ul- 
ster “last-ditchers” will not take to fire 
and sword as readily as they threaten. 
Nevertheless, their campaign of sound 
and fury did serve for a time to mislead 
certain observers as to the strength of 
the case for Home Rule. The Belfast 
meeting is now over, and the Govern- 
ment goes steadily ahead with its Irish 
programme. To @ very appreciable ex- 
tent the foreign situation may react on 
home politics. A diplomatic victory 
such as England won in the Morocco 
affair, if followed by an arrangement 
with Germany, would add to the gener- 
al prestige of the Cabinet. The signal 
honor conferred on Sir Edward Grey by 
the King will be taken as an expres- 
sion of the sovereign’s confidence in his 


Ministers. 





The news from Viterbo in Italy, where 
the trial of the Camorrists has been un- 
der way for two years, suggests a prob- 
able solution of our own Lorimer case. 
Several of the accused at Viterbo have 
been released on the ground that they 
have already served the maximum sen- 
tence that could be imposed upon them 
if they were found guilty. In the same 
way we look for final action by the Lor- 
imer Investigating Committee about 
March 5, 1915, when Mr. William Lor- 
imer has completed his term in the 
United States Senate, and has declined 
to stand for reélection on the ground of 
ill-health. The committee will then an- 
nounce that in the absence of a casus 
belli or a corpus delicti, or whatever 
the technical term may be, its sessions 
are definitely suspended. In general, 
there is room for quite an interesting 
little parallel between the Camorra and 
the Lorimer trials, with their fine leis- 


ureliness, their magnificent irrelevan- 


The Nation 


cies, the little emotional side-shows, the 
charming little passages-at-arms be 
tween lawyers, the invectives, impreca 
tions, and, last but not least, thei: 
handsome addition to the national ex 


pense account. 





An estimate of five million dollars for 
air-craft in the French military budget 
shows that the aerial navy has ceased 
to be an experiment, and has becom« 
a fact—at least so far as the taxpaye1 
and the military statistician are concern 
ed. The latter has lost no time in draw 
ing up his comparative tables of the na- 
tions’ air-power, quite after the fashion 
of balancing super-dreadnoughts, dread 
noughts, and armored crujsers. We 
shall soon have periodic outbursts of ex- 
citement in London and Paris over the 
number of dirigibles that Germany has 
authorized for the year, the number she 
has “laid down,” and the number she 
will have available for whatever they 
are available for, by, say, March, 1913. 
France still pins her faith to the aero- 
plane and is in a position to “mobilize” 
no less than 334 of these machines. The 
dirigible is not altogether neglected. 
Fifteen lighter-than-air machines are to 
be built during the present year as a 
partial offset to the fleet of great cruis 
ers Germany has built up. Germany, 
in turn, has recently gone in with more 
seriousness for the aeroplane, whose 
adaptability for scouting purposes i 


now being tested in Tripoli. 





Last Friday’s speech of the Chance] 
lor in the Reichstag amounted to a blunt 
refusal by the Government to make any 
concession to the recent expression of 
the popular will. Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg once more declared that his 
sole allegiance was to the Kaiser. He 
saw in last month's election no reason 
whatever for considering any change in 
the franchise or for altering the present 
Constitutional arrangements—that is, 
for moving towards a responsible Min- 
istry. This 4s not simply reactionary 
but stupid. The situation to-day in 
Germany recalls what Cavour, in his 
early days, said of the repressive and 
uncompromising Government of Pied- 
mont—that the Ministry “does not un 
derstand the laws of physics.” What he 
meant was that every added pound of 
pressure upon a confined gas simply 


made it the more explosive 


Spain, too, Knows something a 
, } } 
iMawWs delays nd tragedl 
istice with too leaden a heel. T S 
preme Court of Madrid has lately filed 


a judgment substantially rev 


findings of the Council of War at Bar 


celona which condemned Frat » Fe 
rer to death. After a review of tl 
whole affair, the Court decide th 


there is no proof of Ferrer's pe 


sonal concern in the Barcelona riot 
ing; also that there is no evidence 
show that any of the rioters acted under 
orders from him; and that in none of 
the many prosecutions of individual 
rioters was testimony riven to indi 
cate Ferrer'’s participation at any tim: 
This is, in effect, a judicial decision that 
Ferrer was innocent of the specifi 
charges brought against him He wa 
shot on general principles, because he 
was deemed a pestiferous fellow and 
it was desired to make an example, The 
only practical step, by way of restitu 
tion, which the Court can now take is t 
order the restoration to Ferrer’s hei: 
of the property which was confiscated 
after his condemnation This ha 
been done As for Ferrer himself, the 
Court finds him innocent, but also find 
him dead. 


The resignation of Dr. Sun Yat-Ser 
provisional President of the Chinese re 
public at Nanking, is an added illu 
tration of how histo: insists on being 
dramatic in spite of the scientific hi 
torian’s efforts to make it a matter « 
documents The brief note in whi 
the intellectual leader of the C 


nese revolution lays down his off 


and makes way for the man of actio! 


whom the immediate necessities of t! 

situation demand is not unworthy to b 
classed with Gen. Washington's farewell 
to his fellow-officers. The act does not 
mean, of course, Dr. Sun's retirement 
from active participation in the rebuild 
ing of the Chinese government If it 
should turn out that Yuan Shi-Kal’s 
motives are not of the best, and an at 
tempt at a military dictatorship is 
made, Dr. Sun will undoubtedly be call 
ed upon once more to lead the republi 
can movement. If Yuan Shi-Kai | 
faithful to the republic, the future ma) 
see Dr. Sun elected to the Presidency 
in the same way that Washington wa 
succeeded in the Presidency by the theo 
reticians and statesmen of the Revolu 


tien. 





176 
THE REPUBLICAN HAPPY FAMILY. 

If the American people were to be- 
lieve all that it hears and reads, it 
would now be concluding that the Re- 
publican party is to-day made up of 
two grand divisions—the “neurotics” 
and the “paranolacs.” Its ticket would 
et destined to be For President, 
Harry Thaw; for Vice-President, “Holy- 
Ghoster"” Sanford. To Mr. Taft's char- 

ition of some of the Progressives 

t ilists and neurotics, young 

M ( ick takes it upon him- 

t Re elt headquarters in 

W to rejoin that the Presi- 

I ind h supporters are bent on 

ind cide and are afflicted 

litical paranoia To this hav 

from the old proud blazon of 

the Republican party: “Fit to Rule.” If 

thir ere what they seemed, that 

would have to be changed to read: “Fit 
for t Madl ‘ 

0 nobody not in the mad 
ho or on th ay there, will take all 
this raving literally We have seen 
party quarrels before now, and know 
how readily in polities embittered ene 
mies can swear eternal friendship. If 
Mr. Taft is nominated, we shall doubt 
les ee many neurotics fall gracefully 
into line in support of the paranoiacs. 
What we have before us at present is 
only the fuming incident to the prelim- 
inary campaign Youthful Mr. McCor- 


mick is excited and shrill, yet only a 


littl 


of La Follette as furiously as he is to 


while ago he was raging in behalf 


day on the side of Roosevelt. The lat 
ter’s sane friends in Washington, by the 
way, are reported to be disturbed by 


this open railing at the President. They 


may well be. The country does not 
mind a fair and hard-hitting fight be 
tween political rivals, even if one of 
them happens to be the President of 
the United States, but it certainly will 
not be enamored of the spectacle of a 
rich young lightweight blowing his 


cigarette smoke in at the White House 


. 


windows. 

The fundamental Republican situa- 
tion urely awkward enough without 
all these exacerbations. With the move 
ment for Mr. Taft's renomination now 
gathering trength daily, and giving 
every promise of success, we have the 


anomaly of groups of rebellious Repub 
licans in various p&irts of the country 


that the President 


publicly 


declaring 
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| cannot possibly be reélected, and that | 
the party under his leadership is head-| 


ing for irretrievable disaster. For the 
intensity and of all this it 
would be hard to find a parallel in our 
political history. had strong 
opposition in 1864, to be sure, and Har- 
many Republi- 
weak candidate, 


violence 


Lincoln 


rison was believed by 


cans in 1892 to be a 
but there was no such hysteria of an- 
tagonism to either as is to-day manifest- 
On 


the earlier occasions, Republicans wrote 


ing itself against President Taft. 


privately to one another of their fears, 
or whispered their apprehensions in the 


ear, but now they are shouting them 


from the housetops. If there were a de- 


liberate and concerted attempt to de- 


Mr. Taft, 
but at the polls, those who are so acri- 


feat not in the Convention, 


moniously opposing him could hardly 
hav 
tively. 

But no account of the Republican hap- 
’ would be without 
of the thickening trou- 


bles among the Progressives themselves. 


e gone about their work more effec- 


py family complete 


taking notice 


They by no means present the touching 
sight of brethren dwelling together in 
unity. La Follette is behaving badly. 
The eminent 
pronounced the Wisconsin Senator dead, 


but he declares that he is very much 


Roosevelt surgeons had 


alive and kicking—especially kicking. 
There are ominous phrases in the tele- 
gram which he sent the other day to his 
friends in North Dakota, affirming his 
purpose to be a candidate to the very 
end. He complains of the “gross misrep- 
resentations” made about him in 
order to “force [him] from the contest 
which [he] willingly undertook at a time 
when no one else could be induced to 
make the fight.” Who is the some one 
else who could not be induced to fight 
when the struggle looked hopeless, but 
who is now ready to rush in and carry 
off what La Follette has been working 
for? Possibly there is a hint in what 
La Follette says further on about desir- 
ing delegates who will not enter in any 
“deals or combinations.” The persons 
who are now anxious to administer the 
estate of Robert M. La Follette, deceas- 
ed, are pretty well known, as are also 
those who have been seeking to arrange 
a deal or combinations by which the 
votes for the Senator might be turned 
over, at the psychological hurrah, to a 
But the obdurate La 


now 


possible Colonel. 


serts that he will be found “steadfast 
to the end.” Could anything be more 
impudent for a dead man to do? 


PAYING THE PIPER. 


A curious story was told, a few days 
ago, in the Washington dispatches of 
one of the leading New York newspa- 
pers. In response to an inquiry from 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department, an extensive 
compilation of figures relating to mili- 
tary expenditures since the outbreak of 
the Spanish War was furnished by Gen. 
Robert Shaw Oliver, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War; and the main points of 
this were selected and spread out at 
length. In a word, for strictly military 
purposes—expenses for river-and-harbor 
work and for the “civil establishment” 
of the War Department in general be- 
ing excluded—the Department of War 
has disbursed in thirteen years one and 
one-half billion dollars of the people's 
money. So much for the statistical 
facts; but now comes the odd part of 
the story. This first dispatch was fol- 
lowed the next day by another, the gist 
of which was that the national capital, 
at both ends of the Avenue, had been 
profoundly stirred by the revelation. In 


Congress, the statement was “the sub- 


| ject of discussion all day,” and “on all 


iin fact, it took away his appetite. 


sides the expression was general that 
not even the experts in the 
War or Treasury Departments, would 
have named such an enormous sum.” 
Similar astonishment, told, 
reigned throughout the War Depart- 
ment; and as for poor Stimson, this is 
what happened to him: 


Secretary Stimson saw the article while 
he was eating luncheon at the Army and 
Navy Club, and it simply startled him— 
He re- 


no man, 


we are 


| tired to the War Department and at once 


sent for Assistant Secretary Oliver and 
Mr. Schofield and asked for an explanation. 

It is too bad the Secretary didn’t 
think of telephoning. If he had, he 
might have finished his luncheon in 
for the explanation is ex- 
tremely simple. It is merely that thir- 
teen times one hundred is thirteen hun- 
dred; and consequently—if one must be 
so particular—thirteen times a little 
more than one hundred million is fif- 
teen hundred million. In the arith- 
metic of this there is surely nothing 
surprising or remote; and as to the 
facts, if Mr. Stimson did not know that 


comfort; 


Follette will not consent to this, and as-|the expenditures have been well above 
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$100,000,000 every year since the Span- 
ish War, and above $150,000,000 a year 
for several years past, he is a curiosity 
of ignorance. How account, then, for 
the stir alleged to have been made in 
Washington by a statement about as 
surprising as the announcement that 
two and two still continue to make 
four? 

But while this billion-and-a-half-dollar 
showing cannot be regarded as in any 
way novel or surprising, the facts with 
which it deals, and those which it sug- 
gests, are none the less important or 
serious. We attach little value to the 
spectacular displays that are every now 
and then made by means of a bit of 
special handling of statistical daia. You 
can make almost anything look either 
big or little by subjecting it to the ap 
propriate arithmetical operation. The 
burden of the protective tariff may be 
made to seem to some people a small 
matter by pointing out that even if it 
does cost the nation a billion dollars a 
year in the shape of enhanced prices, 
that-is only a matter of three cents a 
day per capita; and, on the other hand, 
the most trifling expenditure on the 


part of each individual, extended 
throughout the population and prolong- 
ed for a series of years, rolls up into a 
colossal sum. It is not the arithmetic, 
but the common sense, of the matter 
that counts. We know, for example, in 


regard to the tariff, that, as a matter 
of fact, most Americans buy cotton or 
shoddy blankets because woollen ones 
are so dear, and that woollen ones would 
be very much cheaper if they could be 
imported free of duty: and this simple 
fact has a plain significance, which is 
more than can be said for all that per- 
capita business. And so it is in the op- 
posite kind of case. It is not necessary 
to multiply by thirteen, and thus get 
into that wonderful land of ten figures 
in which a certain kind of statisticians 
so love to disport themselves, in order 
to see that our expenditures for matters 
relating to war are a serious burden on 
the country. 

In round numbers, the Government's 
annual expenditures for matters con- 
nected with war may be set down at 
$120,000,000 for the army, $120,000,000 
for the navy, $150,000,000 for pensions, 
and $20,000,000 for interest on the pub- 
lic debt. This is a total of above $400,- 
000,000 a year; or, leaving out the pen- 


sions and the interest on the debt, it is 


still about a quarter of a billion dollars 
a year. All the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for objects of a non-military 
nature (exclusive of the Post Office, 
which is virtually self-supporting) come 
to an aggregate of only about $200,000,- 
000. The necessity of raising the large 
revenue required by the Government is 
assigned as a reason for maintaining 
tariffs on imports, and as a reason for 
proposing a Federal tax on incomes. We 
all know, in our local public expendi 
tures, how many things are imperfectly 
provided for on account of the added 
difficulty which the raising of each new 
million dollars by taxation presents. We 
all know that $250,000,000 a year, wise- 
ly expended for beneficent public pur- 
could do a vast amount of good 


poses, 


’ 
And finally, if, instead of adding up 
the expenditures of the past thirteen 
years for the army, or for the navy, we 
look at the figures for the years imme 
diately preceding those, we see that this 
burden of expenditure is almost com 
pletely a new thing. Prior to 1898, the 
War De 


annual expenditures of the 


partment—the total for civil as well 


as military purposes—had been running 
at an average of about $45,000,000, in 
stead of the $140,000,000 at which they 
expenses of the 


have stood since: the 


Navy Department, just before the Span 
ish War, were about $30,000,000 a year 
instead of the $120,000,000 we are now 
averaging. These facts speak for them- 
selves. We are not running into bank- 
ruptey or ruin; but we are spending on 
our military and naval establishments 
probably $150,000,000 a year more than 
e should have been doing if we had 
ever embarked on the Philippine ad- 
enture. Whether we are getting $159,- 
00,000 worth a year out of it is a mat- 
ter that each American is at liberty to 


idge for himself. 


DANGERS OF SMASHING SPEECHES 

The new leader of the English Con 
servatives, Mr. Bonar Law, was hailed 
on his accession as a fighting man. He 
had no pretensions to the intellectual 
eminence of Mr. Balfour, but neither 
did he 
thought which too often sicklied o’er the 
of that 


Mr. Law was a dour Scotchman, with a 


suffer from the pale cast of 


public utterances gentleman. 
firm grasp of the hard facts of politics, 
who would go at his opponents hammer 


and tongs. And, in fact, he has display 


~onm 

rag 

ed great activity and much vigor. Speak- 
ing frequently in various parts of the 
recess Of Parlia 


country, during the 


ment, he has always been aggressive 
and downright and has unquestionably 
put new heart into his followers. His 
greatest effort was made in an address 
in Albert Hall 


a couple of weeks ago, 


in which he laid about him with mark 


ed energy and sought to smite the Lib 
erals hip-and-thigh. It was a nashing 
peech whiecn filled the Tories with joy 
At last they had a man who would lead 
them against the enemy with loud cries 
ind swingeing blows 
But the re n ed 1. For 
is at once ad red tha 
Bonar Law's onslaug! pon ¢t Lit 
ils was filled th err ul ile 
nt Not content tl I il d in 
itions, he had committed himself to 
any assertions of fact l ‘pj } 
examinatior ot ba | 
imple, one of his attacl pon 
i; Government wW ( 
eglect§ of the army Parth LI .. 
he iid that the weapor f the a 


ere wholly unequal to t 
ite military establis ent n t ( 


’ 


t, and that Lord H 


ti 


ration yt the War Office id 
ng “failure.” But t Leco 
l ry respol 
Times at or decla lt t 
i yeeping attach ij 
only “provoked a mile 
perts, and then proceeded to 1 
I I ti leader | ‘ | 
ing 
\\ nw | M ] 
h weapo f our ar 1 tt 
to t of othe , t ret 
ht tha ] 
of tl Unionist part ] r 
ged; fe [ tr 
l th rd i 
4 { t ‘> 
nint 
r short 
al pati i i ] l 
Tv aT ’ 
ihe most dama fk ) 
Bonar Law blunds we is 
ud b th Chancellors ah I f 
] n | pee of F« i Fo! 
the Conservative leader had made i 
headlong assault upon Liberal finan 
and Mr. Lloyd George had no diff ilty 
in showing that most of Bonar Law 


figures were wrong and his deductions 


glaringly fallacious. Before proceeding 
to take up his charges and mistakes 


seriatim, the Chancellor had a little fur 





Conservatives and their new 


leader, in the following vein 


Shortl before Mr. Balfour's retirement, 
l ret ber at a Tory meeting one gentle 
rot up and proclaimed that they were 
ring from too much intelligence Mr 
Bona Law judging fror ! Albert Hall 
going to takes ire that they 
longer from that alady At the 
Albert Hall, in a regular crescendo of vi 
tuperat 1, he iid dodgers,” lunatics,” 
heat Gadare! wine and 
t! iid, in a perfect deliriu of triumph 
he braced each other and said 
Balfour ould never have aid things like 
tha Nor could h 


Taking up Bonar Law's assertion that, 
since the Liberals came into power, na- 
tional expenditures had increased by 
$200,000,000, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proved to demonstration—and 
this is admitted by the Tory newspa- 
pers, who now admit that Bonar Law 
blundered grievously—that he was $55,- 
000,000 out of the way, through not un- 
derstanding the official figures of which 
he was supposed to be so great a mas- 
te! Of the conceded increase in gov- 
ernmental outlay, nearly $40,000,000 had 
gone to the navy, yet Bonar Law and 
his party had continually demanded 
still higher naval appropriations and 
denounced the Liberals for not making 
iem. But Lloyd George went over the 
figures, for one department after an- 
other, and was able to convict Bonar 
Law of errors at point after point. Here 
$40,000,000—only “a 


he was wrong by 


trifling error.” Next was “the slight 


inaccuracy of $10,000,000," which was 


ather good for Mr. Bonar Law.” All 
told, the Chancellor pitilessly exposed 
the blunders of the Conservative leader 
in a fleld where he was supposed to be 
peculiarly competent 
But even worse remained, Bonar Law 
had accused the Government of making 
polls of the new offices which had been 
made necessary to carry out the Old 
, the Insurance act, and 
so on. His exact language was: “They 
ave wceeded in six years in creating 
a political spoila system which already 

vals that of the United States.” But 

reply Lloyd George waa not only tn 


dignant but absolutely overwhelming 


lie took up the matter, Item by item, 


and showed how utterly reckless and 
unfounded were the assertions of Bonar 
Law The new officers have been neces 
sary in order to work four acts of Par 
liament, and here are the facts as sum 


marized 


(1.) Old-Age Pensions act 


All new offices 


Nation 


‘The 


’ ' 
filled out of those who bad passed excise 
No officials appointed from 


examination 
outside 

(2.) Labor Exchanges act.—All officials 
appointed by a committee consisting of the 
chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
Mr. Shackleton, and a member of the Tariff 
Reform Commission—not a single member 
of the party to which the Government be- 
longs. 

(3.) Finance act of 1909.—All officials for 
valuation appointed by the Inland Revenue, 
without interference by the First Lord of 
the Treasury or Chancellor of the Ex- 
hequer 
The greatest possible 
are taken to prevent political influence 
being used in connection with the appoint- 


(4.) Insurance act 


nents 


The whole affair has been a serious blow 
to the prestige of the new leader. Even 
the newspapers of his own party have 
been compelled to disown his figures 
and to gloss over or withdraw some of 
his more violent accusations. No intent 
to deceive is alleged against Bonar Law; 
on the contrary, he was merely deceiv- 
ed himself, or else extremely careless. 
But an orator cannot be both careless 
means to 


and smashing—unless he 


smash himself. 


VINISTER OSPINA’S IMPUDENCE. 


|}international ethics, 


The Minister of Colombia at Wash- 
ington, Sefior Pedro Nel Ospina, has no- 
tified our Acting Secretary of State that 
he will advise his home Government of 
the prospective or possible forthcoming 
visit of Secretary Knox, “and ask for 
instructions.” To explain this proceed- 


. . . | 
ing, the Colombian Minister makes, 


the further statement, of course “in 
[his] own name and without any know-| 
[his] 
ment on the matter,” that a visit from | 
to be 


considered inopportune at this time.” | 


ledge of the views of Govern- | 


the Secretary “may happen 
And, to complete the tale of his impu- 
dence, he goes on to give the specific 
reason for his state of mind, which 
amounts to nothing less than a com- 
plaint that we are not treating Colom- 


bia in the spirit of fair play, and that 


we are showing no willingness to apply 


to the case of our own controversy with 
Colombia those principles of arbitra- 
tion which we are so conspicuously urg- 
ing upon the acceptance of the world at 
large. “Colombia,” says Sefior Ospina, 
“still finds herself placed by the United 
States in an exceptional position, as the 
only member of the numerous family of 
independent nations scattered over the | 


face of the earth to which, despite its| 
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constant demands, the United States 
refuses to submit to arbitration ques- 
tions referring exclusively to the inter- 
pretation of public treaties and the com 
pliance with obligations imposed by the 
universally accepted principles of inter- 
national law on all civilized nations in 
their relations one with another.” 

All right-minded 
course, be indignant at such impudence. 


persons must, of 


But, inasmuch as we may count on this 
indignation being the feeling upper- 
most in every good American's bosom, 
it may be worth while to present some 
mitigating circumstances. Let us try, 
for a moment, to view the situation 
from the standpoint of the Colombian. 
From the beginning of the Panama af- 
fair of 1903-4, it must be confessed, our 
treatment of his country has been such 
as to be peculiarly trying to the phil- 
osophy of a Colombian patriot. It is 
easy enough, of course, for any of us 
to understand that when a country so 
weak as Colombia actually hesitates to 
confirm a treaty with the United States, 
pocket the ten million Yankee dollars 
offered to it, and have done, it is com- 
mitting an unpardonable offence against 
and justifies ail 
subsequent proceedings on the part of 
the United States, irrespective of what 
any mere treaty obligations may call for. 
But what is so plain to us may not be 
equally clear to the Colombians. And 
that has been the prime factor in the 
whole trouble. Indeed, even this error 
on their part might not have been fatal, 
had anybody but Mr. Roosevelt been 
President of the United States. For, 
familiar as the doctrine under which “I! 
took Panama” has since become, it was 
a new thing to Americans at the 
time. 

And there 
which cannot be overlooked in the mat- 
overriding of 


is another consideration 
ter. Mr. Roosevelt's 
treaty obligations, and his extraordi 
nary feat in the instantaneous recogni- 
tion of a republic manufactured over- 
night, were based not only on the para- 
mount right of the United States to get 
the canal, and get it at once, but also 
on a view of the character and the mo- 
tives of the Colombian Government 
which can hardly be expected to com- 
mend itself to its 
This view he was not at any pains to 
conceal at the time, and he has since 
In his 


representatives. 


recurred to it more than once. 
latest conspicuous deliverance on the 
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subject, his articie in the OGuilook last 
October, he gave it very simple and 
compact expression. “We did harm to 


no one,” he declared, “save as harm is 


done to a bandit by a policeman who de- 


prives him of his chance to blackmail.” 
Now, it may be very unreasonable for 
Colombia to refuse to accept Col. 


Roosevelt's verdict as final, but we must 
admit that such refusal is only human. 
She would iixe to have an international 
of 


she has any just claim against 


tribunal arbitration decide whether 


us, in- 
stead of complacently accepting not only 
the material result of our intervention, 
but also that status of a blackmailing 
bandit upon which our intervention was 
based. 

Finally, it must be acknowledged that 
there are persons who are not Colom- 
bians, even good and intelligent Ameri- 
cans, who take the view that our action 
at 
tion of treaty obligations and a flagrant 
first 


Panama was an inexcusable viola- 


of 
the 


American 


offence against the principles 


honest and honorable dealing. In 
current number of the North 
Review, Leander T. Chamberlain pre- 
sents a powerful arraignment of Roose- 
velt’s course, based upon ample citation 
Indeed, 


presented 


of facts and documents. so 


crushing is the case there 


that the only possible defence is that 
which, at bottom, really is Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own defence, though he envelops 
it in a mist of high-sounding phrases. 
We have got the canal—that is the be- 
ginning and end of the matter; all the 
rest is fustian. Mr. Roosevelt declares 
that had he acted otherwise “the canal 
would still be fifty years in the future”; 
that 
tory of our country presents “no more 
than that the 


the 


Mr. Roosevelt announces the his- 


honorable chapter” of 


Panama affair, and ranks it with 
highest acts of Washington and Lin- 
Such 
mere vapors of megalomania; 


fact remains that, by high-handed meth- 


exaggerations may be the 


but 


coln. 
the 


ods, we did get the canal sooner than we 
otherwise should have done. To many 
this may seem the be-all and the end- 
all of the question. To such there is 
nothing more to be said; to others, we 
commend a reading of Dr. Chamber- 
lain’s “A Chapter of National Dishon- 


or” in the North American Review. 


‘The 


Nation 


GEN. AINSWORTH AND THE NA 
TIONAL ARCHIVES 
[As a response to the editorial in the 


Nation of January 25 on “Withholding 
Public Records” we print the following 
letters from historical students who 
have felt the rigor of Gen. Ainsworth’s 


grip on the archives of the War Depart 


ment. Since the date that editorial 


ol 
Gen. Ainsworth’'s insubordination to his 


superiors in the Department has 


brought about his suspension from duty, 
followed for 


by retire 


But 


his application 


ment. the scholars, and 


all 


for 


issue 


for interested in American history, 


does not end with the retirement of 


Gen. Ainsworth. There is still the ques 


tion of the control of the records under 


his successor; there is the larger ques 
tion of the whole housing and manage 
ment of the National Archives at Wash 
ington.—Ep. THe Nation 

For one hundred and twenty years 
the United States Government has at 
intervals destroyed by the ton such 


records as escaped the usual ravages of 
fire, damp, collectors 
todians, because there has been no place 
in be and 
the keeping was troublesom: 
ficials. 
trusted to no particular 
examination of 
one possessing historical training or in 


and negligent cus- 


which they could gathered, 
to local of 
has been 
officer, 


the 


This destruction en 


and no 


careful material by 


stinct has been made previous to the 
destruction. The sole test was whether 
the documents were required for the 
current business of the office I could 


be eloquent upon what has happened in 
of Washington, such 
riddance of the 
of a few hundreds of dollars to the Gov 
ernment the old 
has been accomplished by loss 
of thousands of historically 
records and of untold 
pistorian. The want of system that 
accompanied the of Archives 
building has been deplorable in 
way, and most costly to all interested 
More than that, the that 
main are largely unavailable to the stu 
dent. The of 
the historical documents 
neither nor the 
for the 
their 


and out in whol 


sale records; and gain 


through sale of paper 


ot tens 
valuable 
treasures for the 
has 
want an 
every, 
records re 
are 
the 

time, 
to 


custodians unaware 
of 


the 


value 
have 
nor the 
documents, arrange them, or 


they 


force, interest care 
index 
contents: they have no space for letting 


them be consulted, or they regard them 


almost as their private possessions, and 
ward off all inquirers on various pre 
texts 

By all means let us have an Archives 
building, and let it be put under the 
charge of one who has an organizing 
capacity, united to a knowledge of his 
torical relations, and at least a sympa- 


Adjutant-Genetr 


himself, and have 


rood reason for this ind that a cor 
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Kevolutionary soldiers. Knowling that 
Department -Archives contain 
eat many records of these soldiers, 


I went n June, 1910, to Washington 


armed with a letter from the Governor 
of Virginia to the Secretary of War, 
questing that I might be allowed to 


I 

have these records copied. The Secre- 
tary of War, expressing sympathy with 
my object, promptly passed me on to 
the Adjutant-General, who also. ex- 
pressed sympathy, but informed me that 
by a Cabinet order issued some years 
before he was estopped from granting 


desired He 


not even an employee 


the privilege which we 
said that no one 
of his office, could be allowed to copy 
the apers. The Cabinet order was 
s informed, in the interests 
the sure preservation of the papers 
till they, with others to be collected, 

Accordingly, I 
whatever by my 


might be published 

mplished nothing 
visit;and the list of Revolutionary sol 
diers from Virginia, which is now go 
ing through the press, contains only 
those names which have been preserved 
here at the Virginia State Library. If 
the War Department ever publishes its 


Revolutionary records, it will be ne 


cessary for this library to make a set 
ond t, supplementary to the one now 
pul hing The decision of the Ad 

t-General has thus resulted, it 
seen to me,ina great hardship to this 
libra and in a hardship to thousands 
ot people all over the country who are 
continually writing to us for informa- 
tion in reference to their Revolution 


ar incestors. It is true that informa 


tion in reference to any named soldier 
will be ven by the Adjutant-General’s 
office to the inquirer who supposes 
hims« or herself to be a descendant, 


but it would be very much more con 
venient if all the information obtain 
be had directly from one 
1 addition, if we had copies 
of these records at the Virginia State 
Library, and could have included the 
names therein contained in our pres- 
ent list, the interesting historical ques 
tion as to the number of men furnished 
by Virginia in the Revolutionary war 
would be much nearer solution 

In my talk with the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, I tried to impress upon him the 
fact that I was the representative of a 
sovereign State This had no effect 
on him whatever. I, of course, did not 
suppose that it would, so far as the 
right of a sovereign State js concerned 
in the matter, but I hoped that he 
might at least think that greater priv- 
lleges and courtesies might be granted 
on this account. I hasten to say, how- 
ever, that my Interview was personal- 
ly pleasant 

1 shall be greatly delighted when 
the day comes—as I am certain it will 


come in the not very distant fu 


ture—when a freer uge Of the treasures 
in the War Department is allowed to 
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students. The present restrictions ap- 
pear to me to be an anomaly—not only 
that, but an outrage. 
H. R. McILwatne, 
State Librarian. 

Richmond, Va 

Permit me to express my sober judg- 
ment that your article on “Withhold- 
ing Public Records” accepts too literal- 
ly Dr. Ainsworth’s boasts of clerical 
achievements and too mildly describes 
his gross offences against numerous 
long-suffering historical scholars, denied 
plain rights which Congress supposed 
they were receiving. I have lately con- 
ferred with several well-known scholars 
about the Ainsworthesque policy. I 
find that they are all familiar with the 
great man’s reputation as _ autocrat, 
profuse with discourtesies, and also that 
each person knew of several victims 
of that policy of whom none of the 
rest of us had heard. I hope a cloud 
of witnesses will soon appear and tell 
Congress the indexer’s record outside 
his self-vaunted and _ selfishly used 
card-index. 

All serious investigators familiar 
with conditions in Washington for a 
generation or two have felt that the 
Government (including Congress and 
oll the departments) has been most 
friendly in its liberal aids to all kinds 
of research and in the cheerful courte- 
sies by which the officials have made the 
records available. Only last night, in 
reading the unpublished autobiography 
of one of the most distinguished Amer- 
ican historians, I was pleased to learn 
that he had “found even the Govern- 
ment at his service, and every one 
willing to answer questions.” Think 
of what the Agricultural Department 
has done in recent years to aid thous- 
ands of investigators of nature’s pro- 
ducts! Go into the National Museum 
nnd the Library of Congress, and you 
will be amazed by the generous fore- 
sight of the Government in its ef- 
forts to preserve the past for the bene- 
fit of the present and the future. And 
such wise benefactions are rightly a 
source of national pride. 

The War Department was long no 
exception to the general rule, and its 
library still preserves the most amiable 
traditions. About twenty years ago 
Mr. Rhodes and I had free and welcome 
access to Confederate materials which 
came into possession of the United 
States as a result of victory, and had 
remained in the custody of the War 
Department. I then learned that files 
of wartime newspapers of many dif- 
ferent Southern cities had also been 
acquired in the same manner. Know- 
ing their importance and wishing to 
preserve a record of them, I made two 
coples of the War Department’s list, 
leaving one in the Library of the De- 
partment of State and sending the 
other to the Library of Congress. This 


was fortunate, for not long afterwards 
Dr. Ainsworth’s despotism was estab- 
lished. A few years later I bethought 
myself as to how to make these news- 
paper files available for historicai pur- 
poses. After consulting with a high 
Government official much interested in 
preserving and rendering accessible 
uch materials, and with the generous 
sympathy and assistance of my old 
friend, Gen. Corbin, then Adjutant- 
General, I went with the General's card 
of introduction to see Dr. Ainsworth 
and explain the carefully developed 
pian. The mighty indexer would not 
even receive me, but sent back his 
regro messenger to ask just what I 
wished. After my explanation, h» 
again sent back Friday to say that the 
newspapers were stored away and that 
nothing could be done! It is proverbial 
that a dog in a manger snaps at the 
hungry horse that wants to eat hay. 

However, should there be no relief 
for our various grievances, it becomes 
philosophers to be philosophies], and 
tc find consolation if denied tlieir 
rights. I consider war such an enemy 
of humanity that I could learn to re 
jeice over a peaceful, unmilitery bur- 
lesque designed to bestow the high- 
est military honor within the pow- 
er of the Government, the lieuten- 
«nt-generalship, not upon real soldicrs. 
even like Grant and Sherman. nor even 
vpon medical soldiers or soldier-physi- 
cians, like the doubly able Wood, but 
upon a onetime physician who prob- 
ably in a dozen years has not prescribed 
a purge nor administered a pill, and 
in all his life may never have fired a 
gun—upon an “indexer’—a CARD- 
INDEXER—or at least upon an index- 
doctor who has driven several hundred 
clerks so that in fifteen or eighteen 
years they have made some millions of 
card-indexes. All hail, therefore, the 
valiant lieutenant-general of the peace 
ful Card-Index! But let him be retired 
at once, so that outrageous injustice 
ray cease forthwith. 

Freperic BANCROFT. 

Washington, D. C. 

Last summer, while writing my lit- 
tle sketch of the “Civil War,” I had an 
experience with the office of the Ad- 
jutant-General of the army that made 
mé an eager convert to the principle 
of open military records. I have spent 
a good many months in the British 
Archives, and have a vivid recollection 
of the conveniences and courtesies ex- 
tended by their custodians to scholars. 
Having seen in a newspaper what pur- 
ported to be a table showing the ages 
a’ enlistment of the various men who 
served in the Union armies, I wrote to 
the Adjutant-General asking if the list 
was authentic. I received back my let- 
ter, with a typed memorandum at- 
tached to it, the latter telling me curtly 
/that no such tabulation had ever been 
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made, and that the table in question 
was “baseless and misleading.” I have 
not the memorandum before me nov, 


but I am giving you its substance 

Upon receiving this disclaimer from 
the War Department, I wrote a similar 
inquiry to the Commissioner of Pen 
sions, and received from that official 
a courteous two-page letter in which a 
table of ages, substantially the same as 
that which I had seen, was given to 
me. The Commissioner told me that 
the table was the result of an estimate 
made “from the records of the Adju 
tant-General” some years ago. 

It is hard to understand the lack of 
agreement in these two responses, or to 
feel that both are entirely frank. | 
may be in error, but I prejudiced 
against the letter of the Adjutant-Gener- 
al by the sweeping character of its de 
nial. 

It is a scandal and an indecency that 
our military records should be closed 
tc scholars Part of the responsibility 
rests upon Congress for its negligence 


am 


but most is upon the officials who so 
abuse their power. By contrast, it is 
interesting to note that though the 
archives of the British Foreign Office 
ere not accessible for dates after 1837, 
they were opened (to 1860) to Dr 
Paullin and me, last year, upon our 
showing that we had a good reason for 
using them. 
Frepertc L. PAxXson, 

University Wiscons 


I notice thatin your issue of January 


25 you suggest a petition that Gen. 
Ainsworth be rewarded with a Lieuten- 
ant-Generalcy on condition that he 


shall retire at once. Permit me to record 
myself as an enthusiastic supporter of 
such a petition. I should prefer, how- 
ever, that he be appointed Ambassador 
to Thibet for life as a surer way of 
achieving the great end to be desired. 

For succession of 
earnest historical students have 
to obtain some of the inner facts cor- 
cerning military government in_ the 
South during Reconstruction. Because 
the documents recording these facts 
happen to be in charge of Gen. Ains 
worth, they have remained to the pres 
ent time absclutely concealed from the 
world. It is an outrage. The situa- 
tion, however, is but a part of a much 
larger problem. What is needed 
some supervision of archives at Wash- 
ington by expert historical atthoritics 
who shall have sufficient power to put 
cur administration of such matters at 
least on a level with some of the par- 
tially civilized nations of the world 
That we shall ever be in the class with 
the most enlightened seems too much 
to hope for. That the treatment of 
such a man as Dr. Rowland in the man- 
ner you describe is possible in this 
country, puts us about on the level with 


twelve years a 


sought 


is 


The N« 


native administration 


1tion 


the of Timbuc- 


too. Wa. A. DUNNING 
Columbia University 
Your article in the Nation of January 
25 on the administration of the War De 


partment records will awaken irritating 
than one 
in 
which 

My 


1900, 


memories in the mind of more 
American 
n 
Gen. 
first 


who has sought 
the 
the 
experience of rebuff w 
the work of the Public Archives 
of the American Historical 
Association was being organized; and I 


to eith 


scholar 


vain for access to papers of 


is custodian 


Ainsworth 
as in 
when 
Commission 
have had occasion since realize 


by or through 
the 


the 


er personal 


the 


experie nce 


of others, practical 


experience 


impossibility of getting at archives 


in the War Department for purposes of 


historical research. 
The foundation work of collecting, a 
ranging, and the 


ords of the Civil War has doubtless been 


indexing Federal re 


very well done, and worthy of hig 
praise; but the equally important work 
of making the papers accessible to any 
student who has legitimate interes i 
them seems never to have been regard 
ed as a part of the programm: It 
not to the credit of the Feds | Govern 
ment, which in so many ways has give! 
useful support to scholarship, that a 
great collection of documents, invalua 
ble to the historian, should be admin 
tered, to most intents and purposes, a 
the private enterprise of a brusque and 
illiberal functionary, save when the 
would-be searcher has a pension bee in 
his bonnet or can avail himself of a 
political “pull.” 
WitLiAM MacDonal 
University 

Historical scholars are so little given 
to public controversy that they can 
greet with peculiar satisfaction such a 
forcible expression of their opinion as 
that contained in your recent editorial] 
on the records of the Adjutant-Gener- 
al’'s office. It is not necessary to de 
preciate the value of so ingenious a 


piece of mechanism as the highly prais- 
ed index catalogue in order to find fault 
with the management of the office from 
the historian’s point of view. There are 


other records in the office besides those 


of individual soldiers, and it looks to 
the outsider as if the office had lost 
sight of larger historical needs in its 
regard for the demands of the pension 
system and the interest taken by Amer- 
icans in the military history of their 
forbears. Great Britain has taken no 


such one-sided view of her military rec- 


ords, and has set up for worship no 
such golden calf. The records of her 
War Office deposited in the Public Rec- 
ord Office are freely open to public in 
spectiof, to the end of the year 1850, 


and for records after that date a permit 
of inspection may be obtained. All the 
pay-rolls, muster-rolls, and monthly re 
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turns are open almost down to the pres 
ent day. 


The present situation could hardly ex 
ist if we had a national archives build 
ing, and the indifference of Congress In 
the matter of erecting as ture 
is getting to be something of a national 
disgrace. The subject is not a pleasant 
one to discuss with foreign a ivist 
vho can point to superb archival bulld 
ings in every leading capital « of Eu 
rope. Even Finland has a indso! 
Staatsarchiv, which I had the plea 
of visiting recently, and where I found 
the records very } gently i l 
nd the way of t investigat 
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A couple ‘ ( go th lish 
professor of t Gusta Sund 
barg, published nall bor called 

Det svenska folklynnet” (“T Swed 
ish Spirit’) which in a short time at- 
tracted great attention in Swed while 
in tie neighboring Scandinavian coun 
tries it was read with interest and curl 
osity. The work shows better than al- 
most any publication of late yea the 
quality of Sweden's spiritual life, and 


in spite of an occasional one-sidedness 


of view and some absurd exaggerations, 


that is 


same time new 


it undoubtedly contains much 


accurate, while at t! 


and suggestive The author maintains 
that if the Swedes do not hold the posi 
tion among the nations which they 
should, the reason must be found in the 
fact that they lack knowledge of human 
nature and the right kind of national 
feeling, the national instinct. In com 
mercial affairs they let themselves be 
outdone by the smart Danes, and fre 
quently prefer to emigrate to richer for 
eign countries rather than to cultivate 
their own land. Professor Sundbirg 


suggests certain possible remedies. The 
most Interesting part of the work, how- 
is the author's bitter attack on 
Norway and Denmark. Sweden, he ag 


serts her smaller 


ever, 


has always been 





LS 


neighbor hivalrous protector, but her 


only reward has been ingratitude and 


picior Norwegians severed the 
union with Sweden in 1905, and the 
liane have always tried in a question 
able ay to exploit Sweden, economical 
and politicall Other Swedish books 
Klassiska bilder (“Classical Pic 

ture = Harald Brisings an able 
introduction to Greek art the novel, 


} 
‘ 


Pennskal 
Klin Wigner, a work which has caused 


et (“The Penholder’), by 


much comment, because it introduces a 
new type of vomanhood into Swedish 
literature; Koopman och krigare’ 
(“Merchants and Warriors’), by Sven 
Lidman, which some predict will be as 
successful as his previous novel, and 
the novels “Kuskar” (“Coachman”), by 
Gustaf Hellstrom, and “Fata Morgana,,” 
by Henning Berger. 

The Norwegian book which has at 
tracted the widest attention this season 
is a collection of letters from Bjorn 
stjerne Bjgrnson to his daughter, Mrs. 
Bergliot Ibsen, “Aulestadbreve” (“Aule 
stad-letters”). The letters are written 
chiefly in the eighties and early nine 
ties, while the then young Miss Bjorn- 
on was studying singing in Paris, and 
her father was living at his large and 
beautiful farm, Aulestad, in Norway. 
They are charming letters, and give a 
vivid picture of their author. They 
breathe the tenderest love and concern 
for the young girl who is alone in the 
great city, and are full of good advice 
for her behavior and encouragement for 
her development in art. At the same 
time they recount the happenings in the 
home country, telling how great public 
questions stand, how the members of the 
family and the servants on the farm are 
getting along, and how the season is 
advancing from winter to spring, those 
on nature being particularly vivid. A 
somewhat similar work is “Camilla Col- 
letts livshistori (“The Life of Camilla 
Collett’), edited by her son, Alf Collett. 
It throws new light on the life of a re- 
markable writer who played an impor- 
the literary history of Nor- 


tant part i 
way about the middle of the last cen 
tury. Camilla Collett (she died in 1895) 
was the sister of the great national poet, 
Hienrlk Wergeland In spite of her 
love for her brother's fierce antagonist, 
the poet Welhaven, a feeling which was 
undoubtedly returned, she chose to mar 
ry the highly intellectual and cultured 
professor, Jonas Collett The ‘biography 
founded to a large extent on letters from 
and to Camilla Collett, clears up several 
points which had remained a mystery 
concerning Welhaven and Wergeland 
They reflect Camilla’s fine and visionary 
nature, and some pages of her diary 
which are Included strengthen the read 
er’s Impression of her agreeable manner 
During the first years of her career as 
an author, her husband guided her hesi 


tating steps, and- was her best support, 
and the book shows that her feelings 


Nation 


‘Lhe 


toward him were far more intimate and 
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E. C. Werlauff, who was born in 1781 


devoted than people have been inclined | and died jn 1871. ARNE KILDAL. 


to think. 

The collected works of the historian 
J. E. Sars are now brought out in a 
ubseription edition Professor Sars’s 
claim to distinction rests mainly upon 
is treatment of Norway's union with 
Denmark, a union stretching Over near- 
lv 500 years, and upon a thorough in- 
vestigation of political conditions in Nor- 
way during the country’s bond with 
Sweden from 1814 to 1905. The edition 
includes several smaller works and ar- 
ticles originally printed in newspapers 
and magazines, which are frequently 
of great historical value. In addition 


‘ 

Correspondence 
HELPING THE FRESHMAN TO FIND 
HIMSELF. 

To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

SIR A recent bulletin of the Carnegie 
Foundation suggests that the colleges and 
universities should do something to help 
the freshmen “find themselves.” The plan 


|here to be outlined calls for a four-hour 
course in the second semester of the fresh- 
| man year, to be taken by all first-year men 


and women in the College of Arts and Sci- 


there have appeared this season in| ences 1t should be given in the second 


Norway “Liv” (“Life’’), a long novel by 
the well-known writer, Johan Bojer; a 
collection of well-written and interest- 
ing letters from Paris (“Pariser-breve’’), 
by Dr. Bjarne Eide; a popular scien- 
tific-historical work, “Henrik av Navar- 
ra og de franske hugenotter” (“Henry 
of Navarre and the French Huguenots”), 
by Professor Otto Anderssen, and an 
able translation of Goethe’s “Faust” 
into the Norwegian landsmaal (or at- 
tempted fusion of dialects into a nation- 
al language), by A. M. S. Arctander. 





In Denmark there has recently appeat- | 
ed a small book of descriptive sketches 
of America, “Amerika-skildringer,” by 
H. C. Vedsted. The Danish author has 
travelled over almost all of the United 
States, and has undoubtedly seen a great 
many things during the year and a half 
of his visit; but what he tells is no- 
thing new, and the book on the whole 
seems to be rather void of any facts of 
particular interest. However, the style 
is direct and vivid, and the descriptions 
of life among Danish-American farm- 
ers have a fund of good humor. Proba- 
bly the most valuable chapters of the 
beok are those that deal with religious 
conditions in these communities. But 
if the author intends to write more on 
the same subject, it should seem proper 
to advise him not to take too literally 
the saying of Stevenson chosen for the 
motto, “the art of literature is to omit.” 


| 





semester, after the students have become 
somewhat acquainted with the university— 
and as a preparation for the elections of 
their sophomore year. In general, the 
course will be made up of lectures (to be 


described later): but there are a few books 


that might be used as collateral reading; 
and there will be some one member of the 
faculty who will have immediate charge of 
the course, organizing its details, and keep- 
ing before the students constantly the uni- 
tary and organic nature of the task at- 
tempted. 

The course itself should have three di- 
visions of, roughly, six weeks each. The 
first six weeks will be devoted to a presen- 
tation by leaders and thinkers and doers 
in the world of action of the general sub- 
ject of the vocational opportunities and 
social demands of our times; the responsi- 
bilities that men and women will meet and 
measure themselves against in the modern 
world. It should be a compact outline 
by men who know of the lines of possible 
life activity open to young men and young 
women to-day. The vocational phases of 
the university work itself, including the 
work of agriculture as a profession, should 
be included herein. Each talk should be 
not more than forty minutes in length, giv- 
ine room for the teacher in charge to call 
the attention of the class to the place of 
the talk in the general scheme of the course, 
and giving a few minutes for questions from 
the class. Each talk should state clearly 
the field covered by the vocation, and some 
of the fundamental preparatory elements, 
together with a brief analysis of the sorts 
of native temperament likely to find suc- 


A book that has real merit is one by | cessful work in that field. The course may 


the Danish literary essayist and biog-| 
rapher, Carl Behrens, on Heinrich von} 
Kleist. It is a very conscientious and 
yet interesting critique. Mr. Behreps 
had previously written noteworthy mon- 
ographs on two other German poets, 
Christian Grabbe and Friedrich Hebbel. 
Finally, briefest mention may be made | 
of the following: A well-written novel | 
by Karl Larsen, “Det springende 
punkt” (“The Sallent Point”); a new 
novel by the popular writer, Laurids 
Fruun, “De udvalgte” (“The Elect”); a 
novel by the eminent literary critic, 
Poul Levin, “Familien i Danmark” 
(“The Family in Denmark”), and an 
historical-biographical work of some in- 
terest, “Erindringer af mit liv” (“Recol- 
lections of my Life’), by the librarian 











cover such subjects as: Manufacturing, 
Transportation, Banking, Insurance, Retail 


land Wholesale Business, Journalism, Agri- 


culture, Mining, Forestry, various forms of 
Engineering, Political Life, Law, Medicine 
and Surgery, Teaching, me Ministry, Ar- 
tistic Activities, the Diplomatic Service, 
forms of Social Service in the City and 
Country such as the Library, Social Settle- 
ments, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A. Work. 

This should be followed by a second se- 
ries, given by representatives of depart- 
ments and other specific phases of univer- 
sity work, of the various lines of work of- 
fered in the university; what the various 
departments stand for; what they are trying 
to do; their relationships to each other 
and to the whole university; their natural 
affiliations, and their proper correctives; 
and especially their relationships to the 
various vocational opportunities and de- 
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mands set forth in the first series of talks 
This course should make plain to the stu 
dent the meanings of such terms as “cul 
tural,” “utilitarian,” “vocational,” liberal 

It would help the student to face the uni- 
versity future with some intelligence. It 
might lead him to decide that this was not 
the place for him, thus forestalling a later 
action to the same effect on the part of the 
university. It would probably help him to 
see what work he should do. It would cer 
tainly give a more intelligent basis for 
making elections. 

Not the least valuable part of such a 
course would be its reflex action upon the 
university itself; it would help individ 
ual departments to relate themselves more 
closely to the university ideal in general 
and it would bring about a greater degre: 
of institutional self-consciousness 

In this course, also, the teacher in charge 
of the course should see to it that the mem 
bers of the class make their constant con 
nections with the complete course from day 
to day. Each talk should be not more than 
forty minutes long, giving time for a good 
many questions, which the class, if it has 
been properly handled, will be free to ask 
by this time. The questions may be either 
written and handed in, or asked directly 
from the floor. 

A third part of the ourse, covering the 
remainder of the semester, should be given 
to making definite the results reached thus 
far. There should be some talks by the 
various deans on the general university ac 
tivities and their relation to the intellectual 
life of the university. The president will 
have something constructive to say about 
university ideals, and the relationships of 
athletics, social affairs, and general stu- 
dent life to the work the university funda- 
mentally stands for hairmen of various 
important faculty ommittees may have 


some valuable help for new students; the 


‘ 


librarian will tell the bout the use of 
books and the library as tool, ete. 

But especially some simple talks should 
be given in the last few weeks of the cours 
on methods of study Many students have 
complained that if they had but known 
some of the simple laws of Attention, or 
Memory, or Association of Ideas, or Habit 
in the earlier years, their whole course 
would have meant so uch mor There is 
some simple information of this sort which 
might be given in the high school. It should 
surely be given in the freshman year of the 
university, not in technical form, nor as 
psychology or pedagogy, but as method for 
the use of the student the remainder of his 
days. He should also be brought face to 
face with some of the simple elements that 
enter into the making of a choice. Thers 
are certain simple laws of choice that enter 
into the determination of outlooks and vo 
cations that should be presented early 

There should, probably, be no final exami 
nation in the course save, if thought best 
quiz on some general aspects of the field 
and on the collateral reading if any is car 
ried. There should be required, however 


final paper (announced from the first) 
each student, on the general subject What 


are you here for: what is your place ir 
this world of living: what do you see hers 
in the university for you; what are you in 
terested in: how do you connect your it 
terests with anything offered in the ur 
sity; what are you going to do 


There should be no mere oralizing 


‘The Nation 


preaching in the course, though it should 
be organized with reference to the nor 
ideal considerations. It should bring broad 

nded and sympatheti information and 
real inspiration out of the larger world of 
experience within and without the ini 
ersity, and ass ble it in such a way as 
to help those who have need of just such 
ielp, at a time when they need it very 


ich and have no other way of getting 
What is there about the plan that is not 
possible of execution? Why should it not be 


seriously thought about, at any rat 


P. S. Since the above was put in type the 


General Faculty of the University of W 


ington have voted to permit the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences to undertake a dified 
form of this plan of work, beginning wit) 


the year 1911-12, 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


To THE EpItorR oF THE NATION 

SIR The recent publication of Mose 
Coit Tyler: Selections from his Letters and 
Diaries,” revives the question of the value 
of personal records regarded as histori- 
cal material The Preface states that the 
volume “might in a very broad sense be 
called an autobiography and that the only 
desire of the editor has been to let the 
author of the diaries ‘tell in his own lan 
guage as continuous a story of his life 
as possible.” 

But does not the exclusive use of this 
form of material mpose seriou limita- 
tions on all who attempt through this means 
to portray the life and character of a great 
man? It must assuredly seer so to all 
who read “Moses Coit Tyler and seek to 
find in it any true reflection of a man b« 
loved and revered by thousands who were 
once his students at Michigan and Cornell! 
The work gives not a hint of any personal 

terest in a single one of ther only twice 

an individual student mentioned and then 
most casually. Yet no man ever gave time 
and strength to his students more gen- 
erously: he was tireless in his efforts to 
procure positions for them; he encouraged 
the discouraged, he sympathized with those 
in trouble, and he always had a cheery 
word and a sunny smile for all Nothing 
can be learned from the book in regard to 
his great success in the classroom, where 
he stimulated even the dullest to think 
for himself, and where the most gifted 


found unfailing inspiration. The diaries 
give the impression that he found his col- 
lege work a good deal of a bore. Yet h en 
husiasm was contagious, he gave hundreds 
of students their first introduction to many 


of the great productions of literature he 


had reprinted for h classes selections 
fro york that were rare or inaccessible, 
tudent his first 
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The fifth line from the end of the poem 
contains the references: 

We are pald in the coin of the white’s man’s 

t le the bezant is hard, ay, and black 
If the lo not refer to Sir Walter Besant, 
Thoma Hardy, and William Black, then 
there |} ») Virtue in puns, 

Slaver’s rag,” in the final line, to which 
Mr. TI n objects as eak and with 
out relation to the gs of the whole bal- 
lad ist as good as the original form 

rate rag,” for the reason that in the 
midd m there is also a forcible 
referer to the American publisher as a 

‘ fa ek 
8 \ 
detail is worth noting Kip 
ling in the following line, to the 
at the time of the con 
la ing, unseasoned writer 
I f lock-fralls 
n 1 
1 to was evidently quite as 
t that no opportunity was 
revi ind improve these 
that they were piratically 
! 01 entioned in 
Lon llow Evangeline” 
hav irds that rest 
Kipling also gives him a 
and 
H I BA I 
Mi AND MR. GREGSBURY 
I I I TH NATION 
1 deal f adver iment has 
tl of Col. Roos 
Lincoln to a group of report- 
» interviewed him on the subject of 
l undid y Without desiring 
! I yr thereto, may I ask 
other, and perhaps 
nt ur of a great man’s 
! ! it tl e to the de 
] rhe ¢ imp! taken 
1 tl j tion!’ at issue was 
id of answering a 
Nickleby happened 
ij f Mr. Gr bury, M.P., 
at a " tl in was waited 
requesting his resig 
i ur r, in the form 
a, | te on of his constituents, is 
latior i follows 
{ 1 tyl 
ut ofr our beloved Amer 
: ind fr 1nd happy country, 
und rf irces are, | sincere 
! i! ital ! value that noble 
which Is an American's proud 
hich I fondly hope to be 

i t I iren, untarnished and un 

tuated ? no p reonal motives 
i niy } high and great consti 
tlor neaideration which I” will not 
iin, for they are really be 
atl prehension of those who hav: 
rot ad hemeelves masters, as I have, 
of the intr it ind arduous study of poll 
tics I t rather keep silent, and intend 
joing 
Will you do me the favor to present my 
ympliment to the constituent body, and 
acquaint them with this circumstance? 
With «great esteem 
My dear Mr. Pugstyles, etc., ete. 
The application of the letter is obvious 


It shows us that men of all times and places 
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| who have large public interests at heart and 


no thought of self are united by a common 
bond. JuLius C. PETER. 


Seymour, Ind., February 17 


Literature 


A FINANCIAL AUTOCRAT. 


The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
By Carl Hovey. New York: Sturgis 
& Walton. $2.50 net. 


A few months ago, four or five of the 
monthly magazines suddenly and simul- 
taneously burst forth with biographies 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. Such curiosity 
or interest as the reading public may 
entertained when these produc- 
announced was promptly 
quenched when it was found that, with 
two exceptions, they were little 
than embittered attacks on the 
loney Power, the story of Mr. Morgan’s 
character, education, and financial ca- 
reer being used merely to illustrate the 
central theme, 

The present book, the work of a New 
York journalist, appeared in serial form 
in one of the magazines at the same 
time as the others, but it has the merit 
when considered along 
so-called biographies just re- 
being frankly eulogistic, 
recognizing that the 
was a very great 
financier, but in asserting that the 
financial achievements with which he 
was conspicuously identified were in all 
respects wise, beneficial, and necessary 
the public welfare. This may not 
perhaps be the surest path to the sound 
of historical criticism, but 
it is at all events biography, which the 
‘muckraking” certainly were 
not 

The publishers of this book have been 
at that Mr. Morgan 
himself was cognizant of its prepara- 
tion; that he read parts of the proof or 
manuscript before publication, and that 
Mr. Morgan’s relatives or associates 
were personally responsible for the ac- 


have 
tions were 
one or 


more 


singularity, 
with the 
ferred to, 
and in not 
man it 


of 

in 
only 

describes 


to 


conclusions 


articles 


pains to declare 


count of some of the episodes. Any one 
familiar with the events described 
would draw some such inference from 


internal evidence. There are numerous 
details and incidents, especially in re- 
to the famous Government bond 
of 1895, which could hardly 
have been otherwise ascertained. Even 
the errors in these parts of the narra- 
tive—of which there are not a few—are 
such as would naturally occur when the 
details were thus obtained. 

Mr. Hovey's book correctly divides 
Mr. Morgan’s career into three main 
episodes 
1885 to 1897, at first to avert and finally 
to repair the financial disasters of the 
railways; the organization of the bank- 
ing syndicate of 1895 for controlling the 
export of gold and 


gard 
syndicate 


the effort, in the period from | 
‘even-handed justice to creditors, 


preventing sus-| markets. 


pension of gold payments by the Gov- 
ernment, and, most familiar of all to 
the general public, the constructing of 
the enormous Trusts of a decade ago, 
notably the billion-dollar United States 
Steel. 

The chaos in American railway 
finance during the later eighties and 
early nineties resulted from several 
causes, not all of which are usually rec- 
ognized. That railway-building went 
on at too rapid a pace in such years as 
1887 is probably true. But the real mis- 
chief lay in the facts that so many of 
the lines then laid down and equipped 
were not the fruit of matured commer- 
cial judgment, but of a hope of forcing 
the older competing lines to buy them 


up at extortionate prices, and that 
they were outrageously over-capital- 
ized. The first of these circumstances 


led to the reckless cutting of rates, even 
in prosperous years, below cost of trans- 
portation; the second led to widespread 
railway insolvency, in which many of 
the older companies were involved. Mr. 
Morgan’s part in the episode lay in per- 
suading the old railways to buy up 
some of the most dangerous of these 
free-lance competitors, and then in in- 
ducing the presidents to agree informal- 
ty that rate-cutting should be stopped. 

These expedients, on the whole, were 
futile; they reached one root of trou- 
ble, but not the otLer. It was left 
for the new corporation laws of another 
generation, with their Interstate Com- 
merce Commissions and their Public 
Service Commissions, to grapple intelli- 
gently with the real railway problems 
of 1887 and 1889, and it must be said 
that when the legislative bodies took 
the matter thus in hand, they got little 
but protest or abuse from high finance. 
Even to-day, despite the important 
principles and precedents established, 
the problem is by no means solved; but 
Mr. Morgan’s expedients of those earlier 
years gave not the slightest promise of 
their solution. The causes of mischief 
—notably gross and unscrupulous infla- 
tion of bonded debt—were not removed 
until one-fourth of the railway mileage 
in the country had passed through the 
bankruptcy courts. 

When, however, the time arrived to 
solve the question of reorganization, Mr. 
Morgan at once assumed a command- 
ing position. He was instrumental in 
putting a stop to the high-handed at- 
tempt, in the earlier plans for such com- 
panies as the Reading, to force bond- 
holders to bear the heaviest burden of 
getting shareholders out of their scrape. 
Through his extremely capable partner, 
the late Charles H. Coster, the intricate 
problem of recapitalization, along with 
drastic reduction of fixed charges and 
was 
worked out for a number of companies 
whose position was in great measure 
the key to the financial and investment 
It is easy for people who 
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judge that episode only by the great 
prosperity of the railways in the suc- 
ceeding decade, to underrate the real 
achievement of the reorganization days, 
and it is true that there were instances 
(like that of the Erie Railway) where 
later history showed the mistake of 
overcapitalization to have been repeat- 
ed by the reorganizers. But nothing 
can be more certain than that the ener- 
gy, judgment, and financial influence of 
Mr. Morgan, combined with his resolute 
faith in the future of American indus- 
try, were factors of the highest impor- 
tance in making possible the great re- 
vival which followed. 

Mr. Hovey’s narrative of the celebrat- 
ed contract to protect the United States 
Treasury's gold reserve in 1895 seems 
to be based, to a greater degree than 
any other part of his book, on what his 
publishers call “inside information.” In 
its incidental details, the story is cor- 
rectly told, but the large economic fac- 
tors which were at work are missed al- 
most entirely. In explaining that the 
expulsion of gold after 1893, and the 
Treasury’s embarrassment, were influ- 
enced by the free-silver agitation, Mr. 
Hovey is only partly right. After-panic 
trade reaction and disclosures of un 


sound railway finance would have caus- 
ed the movement, even without that agi- 
tation. The predicament of the Treas- 
ury itself was due, not to the mere fact 
of large gold exports, but to the much 
more serious fact that the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1890 had forced some $150, 
000,000 new government paper money 
on the markets, without making any 
clear provision for its redemption ex 
cept in silver dollars. 

The so-called “raid cn the Treasury” 
was not, as Mr. Hovey describes it, a re- 
sult of “exchanging the poorer metal for 
the better one.” Neither the silver dol- 
lars nor the Treasury notes depreciat- 
ed; but that they did not do so was 
wholly due to maintenance of gold pay- 
ments against the Treasury notes, with 
a steadily dwindling gold reserve. The 
problem was: Could these payments con- 
tinue, when the Treasury, through the 
incredible financial blunders of the Har- 
rison Administration, had been placed 
in the position of a bank which has 
enormously increased its demand lia- 
bilities while allowing its reserve to be 
impaired? 

The Cleveland Administration event- 
ually saved the day, and it did so 
through the contract with Mr. Morgan. 
But the reason why that unusual con- 
tract became necessary was that Secre- 
tary Carlisle had failed to grapple cour- 
ageously with the difficulty until it was 
too late to meet it by ordinary meas- 
ures. The progressive collapse of the 
Treasury's gold reserve, through presen- 
tation of government paper money for 
redemption, was caused, first by infla- 
tion of the currency itself, next by the 
automatic expulsion of gold, then by 


the market's fear that the Treasury 


would not see fit to continue gold re- 
demption, and finally by the belief that 
the Treasury could not do so, even if it 
would. 

The “Belmont-Morgan contract” of 
1895 was much more than an expedient 
to make good the depleted gold reserve; 
its real purport lay in the bankers’ 
pledge to “make all legitimate efforts 
to protect the Treasury against 
the withdrawal of gold.” Mr. Hovey 
tells us that this was to be achieved “by 
controlling the price of exchange’—a 
statement which is entirely misleading 
To solve the problem in that way, the 
syndicate would have had to break ster 
ling to a price at which gold could not 
What it 


really did was to corner the foreign ex- 


profitably have been exported. 


change market, keep it at normal gold 


export rates, but meantime provid 


‘ 


for meeting its own drafts on Eu 


rope by borrowing abroad and not | 
success of Mr. Mor 


y 
shipping gold. The 
gan in banding together all the foreign 
exchange houses under such a pledge 
was a notable instance of his personal 
undoubted] 


authority in finance. It 


saved the Government from a _ lapse, 


temporary or permanent, into silver 
redemption. 
theless financially unsound; the country 
had to suffer for it afterward, and it is 


not at all likely to stand as a useful 


precedent in financial history. Its ex- 
cuse will always be, however, that it 
was a desperate remedy applied for a 
condition which, by neglect and delay, 
had been allowed to become critical. 

In discussing the organization of the 
great Morgan Trusts in 1901 and suc- 
ceeding years, our book reaches highly 
controversial ground. To-day, perhaps 
more than at any previous period, the 
question whether the Steel Trust, for 
instance, was a legitimate and neces- 
sary economic expedient, is under warm 
Mr. Hovey 
upon the matter, and is content to re- 
peat the familiar Wall Street catch- 
word that competition, as a factor in 
industrial progress, is dead. The steel 
trade incidents immediately preceding 
the merger of 1901 he tells with suffi- 


betrays no doubt 


discussion. 


ient accuracy, though he does not point 
out that it was overcapitalization of the 
hastily-constructed hundred-million-dol- 
lar steel-making corporations of 1899 
which converted the highly prosperous 
steel trade position of 1898 into the con- 
fused situation of 1900. The remedy of 
1901 involved more overcapitalization; 
Mr. Hovey not tell us of the 
of speculation which seized 


and which swept 


does 
madness 
on the community 
wholly out of their customary balance 
even the greatest of our bankers. The 
“first 
Steel shares, with its 200 per cent. cash 
profit, is described as a normal financial 
achievement; but we learn nothing of 
the “second Steel syndicate,” formed to 


underwriting syndicate” in the 


But the scheme was never- 
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underwrite the utterly unsound plan of 
turning $200,000,000 of the company’s 
stock into bonds, for no legitimate con- 

sideration whatever. 
In the matter of the unlucky Shipping 
Trust underwriting, Mr. Hovey is more 
frank, though he does not go so far as 


to state the undoubted truth, that the 


miscarriage was merely an instance of 
what was bound to result from the reck 
lessness of the great pro tions of the 
period. We are told very frankly, how- 

| 


ever, that Mr. Morgan was accustomed, 


in his underwritings, to put down a g 


1 capitalist for what appeared to ’ 
the proper amount, and to den} l 
ess to “good things” in the future, if 
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We infer from all that follows that 


color line in North America is the 


iadow of a cobweb when con pared 
the color line as it is draw Si 
Africa. 

The whole matter has been ncelved 
in spiritual squalor. The author pen 
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betrays an astonishing predisposition 
towards what is tawdry and dingy in 
human ware, and his adulation of the 
real gentleman and the real lady, be 
sides being somewhat excessive, has al 
together too much of a cockney tone 
These events and thess people would 
leave us with an impression of utter 
dreariness, had he not somehow con 
trived to throw round them the redeem 


ng mantle of authentic “atmosphere” 
the mysterious texture of an exist- 
ence half-dream, half-exile, unspeaka 
bly lonely and at the same time crowd 
ad with enforced companionship, the 
tificial life amid primitive surround 
ngs of a little ill-assorted congregation 
ealth-seekers 
/ rT Light By Roy Rolfe Gilson 
Ne York: The Baker & Taylor Co 
Whether or not the reader detects a 
trace of mawkishness in the unabashed 
entimentality of these pages must de 
pend, after all, upon how far he is a 
ckler for the restraint which is just 
now good form. The fashion shifts in 
this matter as in others, Perhaps the 
fairest thing to say of the book is that 
it has a sort of kinship to “The Cricket 
on the Hearth “Reveries of a Bach 
lor ind the like It is half a story, 
half a series of discourses on domestic 
life under conditions, to be sure, un- 
dreamed-of by Dickens or Ik. Marvel. 
Marriage as it now is, in the America 
of tl moment, is our theme; and Mr. 
Gilson, in the course of his many varia 
or touche at least, upon most 
ispects of the problem—or condition. 
C'wo households are chiefly involved. 
The first is that of a young architect 
ifter years of struggle, finds him 
elf th a growing famil still far, to 
appearance from even the first 
of I ladder of success. His 
i comes in the building of an Ital- 
palace for a millionaire friend, 
married to a beautiful but child 
| en She lays her snare for the 
ing architect, and captures his fancy 
! her unfettered charm So he grad 
ually drift iway from the wife of his 
! ‘ nd } on the eve of ¢ lopement 
en hen the simple wiles of 
| hildren, and a sudden realization 
‘ it | wife is to him, win him 
ba } 0 i hearth Other considet 
i part, t child-talk in the book 
! kab real, and the persona as 
TH li the rosy light of sen 
hich they move, appear Iike 
of flesh and blood But the 
i ho doe not believe in Paul 
Ih I ind laughs at the death-bed of 
Littl ll, may be warned that to read 
the hapter ould be for him a waste 
or time 
Byupat iD ty Sarah Johnson 
Cocke New Yorn: E. P. Dutton & Co 
Harry Stillwell Edwards's introduc 
tion to this book poingjs out the fact 


Nation 


he 


' that, among all the stories of the old 
have been very few relating 
the nursery and the old black mam 
mi} He calls Mrs. Cocke “‘the happy pre- 
emptor of the new find,” and testifies to 


South there 


to 


the truthfulness of her scenes and to 
the faithfulness of her presentation of 
the “gentle, tender, playful, elusive, 
young-old, child-wise mind of the Af- 


rican nurse in the white family.’’ While 
deprecating the occasional sowing of su- 
perstitions in childish minds, he stoutly 
from the charge of in- 
blows. “Blows 
unnecessary with the _ wise-old 
There were the cupboard and 
pantry, the fruit orchard, the kitchen 
stove, and there were the birds, beasts, 
to be invoked in song and 
Mrs. Cocke’s Mammy Phyllis is 
i supreme authority with her young 
Her May seem at the 
start to be merely efforts to divert mis- 
behaving children, but the moral inva- 
riably puts in its word at the right mo- 
The buzzard that tried to be an 
the ill-behaved pigs at the party, 
unrewarded hornet and 
are not only actors in 
but moral agents fu!l 
admonition. The fables have the fa- 
miliar folk-lore ring. But mammy is nev- 
e” more than when inventing 
impromptu explanations for puzzled in 
quiring childhood. “‘Mammy, could Ma- 
jor Peafowl fly up to the top of Mister 
Tall 4 Mary Van in amaze 
ment. ‘Who sed he fly up ter der top? I 
sed he went up ter de Pine Tree Holl’r. 
De Major in nobody's 
room les’n he sen’ his cyard up fus—an’ 
how you know dey ain’ got one dem el- 
liumvat’rs like de new hotel got?’ ‘Oh!’ 
[the child] exclaimed.” 
pleas for clemency to 


defends mammy 


flicting punishment by 
were 


mammy 


and fowls 


story.” 


1 : 
charges stories 


ment 
cugile, 
combative, 
jacket, 
thrilling 


the 
vellow 
stories, 


0 


amusing 


Pine?’ asked 


ain’ gwine bus’ 


ay Ologetically, 


The children’s 


‘that 


threatened bird or beast are charmingly | 


natural and are usually entertained, al- 
though there are times when the ma’ 
esty of the law demands full sentence 
tor offenders 
CLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC, 
Essentials of Poetry. By William Allan 
Neilson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net 


Professor Neilson's book has the ad- 


vantage of all attempts to look at things 
nm new ways, or, it may be, in ways 
which are so old that they seem new. 
With reference to poetry in particular, 
men have heard something too much of 
the tereotyped division into Roman- 
ticism, Classicism, and Realism. A deal 


of left us uncertain 
as to what any one of them is precisely, 
though it is still generally assumed that 
temperamentally have a 
another of them; 
classed 
the de- 
of view. 


definition has 


loos 


all persons 


towards or 


that 


bias one 


and should be so 


atill 


mand 


por try 


to many to answer 


Beets 
of a fundamental point 


with the scheme has been 


The difficulty 
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a quarrel more 
old battle of the 


it precipitated 
rancorous than the 
books—a battle of temperaments. Un- 
der its stress people have tended to 
term all poetry which to them was fu- 
tile classical or romantic, if they were 
realists, or believed themselves to be; 


classical or realistic, if they were ro- 
mantics, ete. There has been more 
mud-throwing than throwing of light. 


If, therefore, new satisfactory ar- 
rangement could be found which should 
dispense with such troublous terms, the 
New Jerusalem would be immeasurably 


a 


nearer. 

Mr. Neilson is too cautious to state 
that has hit upon anything so revo- 
lutionary, saying that his is only one 
of the many angles from which poetry 
properly be but he very 
would be surprised if it 
for long clear 
as it for Briefly, he 
takes his cue from a passage in Bacon's 
“De Augmentis’: “The division 
of human learning is that derived from 
the three faculties of the rational soul, 
which is the seat of learning. History 
has reference to the memory, to 
the Imagination, and philosophy to the 
Reason.” For his purpose Mr. Neilson 
equates “memory” with the more mod- 
ern-sounding “sense of fact,” which, to- 
gether with reason and imagination, he 
regards as sufficiently fundamental ele- 
ments to as touchstones for 
poetry. In brief preliminary testing 
of these qualities he finds that poetry 
usually called romantic is that in which 
the imaginative predominates; that 
classicism rests chiefly on the rational; 


he 


can viewed; 
evidently 
furnished 


vistas 


not 
others such 
has him. 


best 


poesy 


serve 


a 


realism gets its special color 
of fact. Experiment with 


and that 
from 


sense 


Shakespeare reveals a nice balance of 


addition to a 
supreme poetry 
intensity. Such 


in 
which 


all three elements, 
fourth element 
can hardly do without 
is his general thesis. 

The chapter in which an attempt is 
made define imagination is, as the 
author admits, wholly adequate, 
though he does not, apparently, realize 


to 
not 


how damaging anything short of a 
full discussion at this point may 
later prove. His purpose is mere- 
ly to describe the essence of imag- 
ination and to illustrate certain of 
its functions. Here, as in the case of 
his fundamental divisions, he harks 
back to old authority, to Aristotle's 
theory of “imitation.” With the Greek 
all may admit that a truly creative 


imagination involves at least a two-fold 


process, the first portion operative in 
the perception of objects, whereby 
images which the memory recalls are 


not literal transcripts, but are colored 
by fancy, by selection, by emotion; the 
second being a re-creation of the recall- 
ed images into concrete types of the unt- 
Examples of the first stage are 
everywhere, notably in Wordsworth's 
poem on the daisy: 


versal, 











f 
f 
f 
I 
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Oft on the dappled turf at ease 
I sit, and play with similes. 

Wordsworth designated fancy 
represents it. The line, “Ah, sunflower, 
weary of Time!” illustrates en idea car- 
through the second stage. The 
attitude of this watcher 
of the sun stands for that of all sun 


What 


ried 
characteristi« 


flowers since the world began, and to it 
given the human vision, the some- 
what futile vision, of the ages. Mr 
Neilson does not present the case quite 
so simply, though his variations do not 
get much beyond what we have indicat- 


is 


ed. His difficulty lies in the application 
of the definition. In using short pas- 
sages always for examples, he neg 
lects the larger instances of what 
to many seems the highest sort of 
imagination—the true instinct for 
form and_= structure. This he in 
cludes as a necessary attribute of the 


classical, whose chief basis is reason 
But we protest that sense of form and 
imagination knit 
to be separated. de 


Dante's imagination in “The Di- 


are often too closely 


How should one 


scribe 


vine Comedy” apart from its magnifi- 
cent framework? So in the case of 
classical tragedy, it would be folly to 


pick passages and dub them imagina 
tive or not; for often the central 
as in “Prometheus,” working through 
the larger medium, colors and 
forms sentences which the 
look commonplace. In a word, imagin 
ation is as frequently as not reasoned. 

To define romantic poetry as that in 
which the imagination predominates 
does not solve the problem, even though 
the author to mean a 
imagination. That in effect does nothing 
than say that the romanticists 
wrote series of lyric poems. We 
pect that Mr. Neilson’s definition 
volves nothing more fundamental than 
imagery, and it may be true that 
that basis something might be done to- 
wards reaching a distinction between 
the romanticists, and, say, the neo-clas 
sicists. Would he admit, perhaps, that 
in romantic poetry the 
usually carried through the second of 
the Aristotelian stages? But that 
merely reiterating the somewhat 
chaic complaint that Pope was content 
to experiment merely with fancy, when 
he chose to be poetic at all. Of the 
more fundamental question of attitude 
and philosophy of life nothing of a posi- 
tive character offered, though the 
author does good service in reviewing 
destructively the “back to nature” 
and numerous others with which 
ary criticism is cluttered. 

The weakness of the plan is still more 
evident when levelled on Milton, who 
might well be called our greatest classi- 
cal poet, save that he “is so much else, 
is so richly endowed on the other sides 
of his nature, that we refrain from in- 
sisting on the epithet classical, lest it 
deprive him of a greater honor.” This 


idea, 


trans- 


on surface 


seems formless 


more 
sus 


on 


conceits are 


is 


ar- 


is 


test 


liter- 
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in spite of the fact that classicism has 


been rigidly distinguished from neo 
classicism. One may ask whether, a 
cording to the new definitions, Milton 
in any way differs from Shakespeare 
who, it will be recalled, was found to 
have a nice balance of all the essentials 


All great poéts, by the original premis« 
are supposed to possess these, classical 
as well as modern, and yet Mr. Neilson 
restricts classicism to the sort of poetry 


which succeeds in conveying “a general 


not a particular, impression of beauty 


and so is concerned with large outlines, 
definite enough to place the figure in 
its class, rather than with specific d: 
tails which might serve to identify an 
individual.” The argument leads no 


whither. 
Tested divisions 


de 


passages 


the 


chaptet 


on many sides, 


Is 


to us arbitrary. A 
Individual 


seem 
voted to intensity. 


again unfortunately serve for illustra 
tion. The well-known words of Ferdi 
nand are cited in “The Duchess of 
Malfi” which are uttered as he looks 
upon the face of the sister whom he 
has murdered 

Cover her face: mine evs la } ed 

young; 

and Othello’s 

It is the cause, it is th AUSE y soul 
In both instances it must be evident 
that the tremendous effect comes from 
the situations, which in turn are the 
products of both the imagination and 
the reason, and is not a thing in itself 
at all. Loosely used, as it is in com 
mon speech, intensity is a useful term 
to indicate that poetic, dramatic, o1 
other properties have done their work 
well. But is it not dangerous, by con 
sidering it separately, to wrest it from 
the medium without which it has no 
life? Nor is the suggestion made that 
it may often result from an exquisite 


sense of form, in much the same way as 
the highest sort of imagination 

We have followed the 
sufficient length to show the lines which 
it takes. Worked out logically in con- 
nection with the large which 
involves, it could 
lieve, remove the troublous 
with which literary historians have had 


argument at 


matters 


poetry never, we be- 


categories 


to get along, since it creates quite as 
many difficulties as it confronts. Yet 
the book is stimulating throughout. For 


the nonce it places poetry in a vacuum, 
apart from the vapors of prejudice, and 
searches for its essence Such ques 


tions as biography, gossip, sources, po 
litical have 
too frequently, 
vital issues in literary 


by 


and social history, which 


though unnecessarily, 
criticism 


fiat, 


clouded 
are put 
one is free to range from Homer to Kip- 
In the 
matters 


aside an initial and 


ling with a glance. process a 
good many 
up. One of the best 
demonstration that 


of the 


minor are cleared 


made ig the 


the 


points 
all 


romantk 


failures 
fail 


not 


romanticists were 


ures. Wordsworth in the Excursion 
was trying his hand at the ne ia 
method of calm, pointed reasoning | 
is a sharp illustration of the 1-k1 Hi 
fact that in any age and in any t 
ers poetry has received very va 
treatment The final chapte 
volume deal with sentin talisi il 
humor, which latt not caref 
tinguished from wit 

1 Hist of the Peninsular War. B 

Charles Oman Vol. IV Ne Yor! 

lienry Frowde $4 

Three years have elapsed between tl 
publication of the third and fourth i 
stalments of Professor Oman great 
work on the Peninsular War, and a good 
part of the time, at least, has been cha) 
acteristically employed by him in the 
production of another massive book o1 
a very different field Anglo-Saxon Ens 
land Considering this, and the fact 
that he has spent many weeks in visiting 
the various peninsular battlefield ot 
to speak of his academic duties at Ox 
ford, his apology in the preface f¢ 
delay in the appearance of the present 
volume seems somewhat superfluo t 
is to be hoped, however, that Profs O 
Oman will not permit any other task 
interfere with the speedy completio 
of his magnum opus. His contribution 
whatever the field they take, are alway 
welcome, but some are Ik ndispensa 
ble than others 

The period of the Peninsular War 
ered by the present volume (1k rity 
1810-December, 1811) sees the allied a 
the French armies in a state of t 
equipoise. Save for Suchet t 
in the East, which are real | 
side issue, interest ij entred 
the campaigns in Portugal and ot 
Portuguese’  frontie: TI h-wat 
mark of French conquest tl ‘ id bee! 
reached on the Knoll of Sobral befs 
the lines of Torres Vedra n Oct 
ber, 1810 The retreat thence I 
began a month later did not end unt 
French soil had been reached i X14 
indeed, in a larger sense, did not end 
until Waterloo. The period dealt wit ! 
the present volume, therefor: ho 
French armies no longer inspired b 
that spirit of offence which had been 
one of the most potent causes of their 
earlier uccesses Masséna evacuated 
Portugal in March, 1811, and througl 
the remainder of the year the Frencl 
occupied themselves th a fairly 
cessful defence of the Spanish frontier 
Had Wellington been possessed of i 
ficient resources, they might not ha 


been able to maintain 


as 
and 
by 


of 


it was, 


Guadiana 


their 


stan 


themselves the 


d on 


the 


a dangerous disgarnishing 


the 


Spanish 


neath their yoke 


the 


rect 


offensive, 


to 


way 


but 
that 


provinces 


that 


Agueda 


of 


lay 


Ith 


be 


They had abandones 


it 
the 


4 ould 


allies 


no 
h 


t 


id 


be 


( 


‘ 


was only made possible 


t 





assumed it: that was to be reserved for 


tl ir 1812 

It was during this period of equipoise, 
however, that the bloodiest of all the 
fight of the Peninsular War was 


ght—-the terrible battle of Albuera. 

fine illustration of Professor 
Oman’'s methods can be asked for than 
is afforded by his chapter on that great 
slaughter. It is pretty dreary reading 
after Napier—that the warmest of his 


admirers* will have to confess: unfor- 
tunately, Professor Oman seems to se- 
lect the very places where his prede es- 

ns the loftiest heights of his 
splendid military style, to lapse occa- 
sionally into positive slovenliness of ex- 
pression But, on the other hand, one 
feels, on every page, that one is getting 
at the facts in a way that has never 
been possible before. Professor Oman’s 
figures, whether cited in text or appen- 
dix, are always impressive His local 


topographical knowledge, derived from 
his frequent visits to the different bat- 
formidable weapon, of 
which he makes skilful us 


ous “ravine of the Arroyo” is now 


tlefields, is a 
( Napier’s 


relegated to the limbo of unsupported 
tradition). Various new sources have 
been placed at hi dispo al Last of all, 
he has no axe to grind, no hero to ex 
alt, no villain to abas« he seeks the 
truth, and the truth alone, and scatters 


praise and blame th an impartial 


hand There no logical escape from 
his main conclusions, and we gladly 
recognize how completely his work has 
necessitated the revision of a number 
of hitherto accepted judgments. 

Qne matter of prime importance 
Professor Oman has caused to stand out 


in almost every chapter of the present 
volume as it has never stood out before, 
and that is the fatal results of Na- 
poleon's refusal to appoint a single com- 
n.ander-in-chief in Spain to whom all 
ithers should be strictly subordinate; 
his determination to manage everything 
himeelf from Pari “de loin.” “He did 
not wish to ‘have a marshal at Madrid, 
who would want to have all the glory 
along with all the responsibility’—4. e., 
he refused to make one of his servants 
dangerously great.” He insisted on giv- 
ing orders himself which were founded 
on facta at least three weeks old when re- 
ported to him, and more than six weeks 
old when his orders had been transmit 
ted to the front. Napoleon himself was 
perfectly aware of the evils of the sys- 
tem; but it was by no means easy to 
devise a better one To de cend him- 
self into Spain was impossible, even in 
that comparatively quiet year. It was no 
wonder that he shrank from the other 
alternative—the appointment of a subor- 
dinate on the ground with full powers; 
for there was no one in Spain of suffi- 


cient ability whom he could trust. He 
was well aware of the limitations of his 
brother Joseph; Soult, who after Mas- 
séna's dismissal would have been an 
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obvious candidate for the post, had in- 
trigued for kingship at Oporto in 1809, 
and might very likely do so again; and 
so on through the entire Hst: some fa- 
tal objection was to be urged against 
each one. The policy and methods of 
Philip Il of Spain should not seem at 
first sight to offer many points of re- 
semblance to those of Napoleon; yet in 
some respects there is a striking par- 
allel between the way in which the 
former attempted to manage the Dutch 
campaigns and direct the tactics of the 
Armada, and the manner in which the 
latter dictated the movements of his 
armies in the Iberian peninsula. To 
a certain extent the defects of both 
were almost necessarily inherent in 
any system of one-man power. But 
that Napoleon should not have been 
able to find a solution of his diffi- 
culties is one of a number of proofs that 
he had passed the zenith of his genius 
in 1811; and it goes to confirm the com- 
mon verdict that the Peninsular War 
was on the whole the least well-manag- 
ed of any in which his armies were en- 


gaged. 
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Nietzsche. By Paul Elmer More. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1 net. 
With this issue of six volumes the 

great translation of Nietzsche’s Works, 

edited by Dr. Oscar Levy, has, after 
considerable delay, come virtually to 
an end; only an eighteenth volume, 
promised for this spring, is yet to contain 

“Supplementary Essays and an Index.” 

Even those to whom Nietzsche's philoso- 

phy is most repellent will welcome this 

English presentation of a writer who 

has become one of the acknowledged in- 

fluences of Continental life, and whose 

German style, though much admired, is 

not particularly easy for the foreign- 

er. In general it may be said that the 

English version is faithful to the orig- 

inal, and often succeeds, notably in 

“Zarathustra,” in catching something of 

Nietzsche's peculiar rhythm. The “Ecce 

Homo” of the present instalment does 

not seem to us quite so successful as 

the “Zarathustra” from the same hand. 

This does not mean errors of inter- 

pretation, for the original of the auto- 

biography is not included in the simmt- 
liche Ausgabe of Nietzeche owned by the 
reviewer, and no comparison of the Ger- | 
man and English has been made. The 


reference is rather to an occasional lax- 
ity in the English itself, such as a 
plain will for shall. It is regrettable 
that this occasional carelessness, though 
not really a serious blemish, should 
show itself in the volume of this new 
instalment to which the inquisitive 
reader will first turn. 

Nor does M. Ludovici appear altogeth- 
er at his best in his Introduction to this 
volume. It would seem wiser, certainly 
more persuasive, to admit that the 
exaggerated vanity of “Ecce Homo” 
has a strain of morbidness portentous 
of the author’s approaching madness, It 
is merely flouting common-sense to say 
that this lack of restraint “ean be re- 
garded as pathological only in a demo- 
cratic age in which people have lost all 
sense of gradation and rank, and in 
which the virtues of modesty and hu- 
mility have to be preached far and wide 
as a corrective against the vulgar pre- 
tensions of thousands of wretched no- 
bodies.”” Even the most hardened apol- 
ogist for Nietzsche might hesitate prof- 
itably before accepting as characteristic 
of their hero in health such an outburst 
of megalomania as this: 

There is not a single passage in this 
reve ation of truth which had already been 
anticipated [the Teutonism is Mr. Ludovici’s 
English], and divined by even the greatest 
among men. Before Zarathustra there was 
no wisdom, no probing of the soul, no art 
of speech. 

Yet, despite these outbreaks of almost 
insane egotism, in part even because of 
them, it is right to regard this strange 
autobiography as among the most im- 
portant and illuminating of Nietzsche's 
works. Nowhere else in his books do 
we find shrewder and at times sounder 
epigramis on the conduct of life or more 
biting critical dicta, when his main 
philosophical thesis is in abeyance; and 
nowhere else does this philosophical 
thesis display more clearly its central 
error. God, he says in the chapter 
Why I Am So Clever, is only “a coarse 
and rude prohibition of us.” There one 
touches the heart of Nietzsche's doc- 
trine. His boasted discovery of the Will 
to Power and the vaunted Transvalua- 
tion of All Values is in reality merely a 
denial of the validity of any check with- 
in ourselves contrary to the primitive 
instincts and impulses of nature. God, 
or any ideal within ourselves, is a 
hindrance and prohibition upon self-de- 
velopment, and so can have no place in 
the thought of the Superman, Nietzsche 
did not see that true development in a 
conscious being can only come by a 
choice among natural impulses which 
implies a controlling power above them, 
a power which may thus be properly 
called supra naturam. He did not see 
that true character comes only with 
prohibition, and that without prohibi- 
tion there is no will in any sense of the 
word, but surrender, and in the end 


dissipation and death. In other words, 
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he carried naturalism to its extreme, 
and thereby showed its inherent fallacy. 

This, in brief, is the aspect of natur- 
alism considered in the little book on 
“Nietzsche” named above, which is, in 
fact, an expansion of two essays that 
appeared in the Nation of Septem- 
ber 21 and 28, of last year. A biograph- 
ical section has been added, and the de- 
velopment of the twin ideas of sympa- 
thy and egotism under naturalism has 
been followed more precisely. The book 
may be offered as an attempt to place 
Nietzsche in relation to his age and the 
past, and as a comment on the transla- 
happily 


tion of Nietzsche, now brought 


to a conclusion. 


The Life and Labors of Bishop Hare 
Apostle to the Sioux. By M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton Co. $2.50 net. 

As the story of 
sacrificing life, this biography of a mis 
sionary to the Indians will be an in- 
spiration to reader. The condi- 
tion of the great Dakota Territory forty 
years ago, with the serious problems in 
described 


a devoted and self- 


every 


government, are by one who 
took a leading part in solving 
William Hobart Hare, a native 
Princeton, N. J., after a short term 
service in parish and mission work 
the East, was sent out to this region 
1875 as missionary bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church. at that 
time can be realized from the fact that 
in one of his early trips he did not see 
“a human face or a human habitation, 
not even an Indian lodge, eight 
days.’ The thinly scattered population 
consisted mostly Indians, 
them the most reckless and 
the tribes. And yet though 
among them constantly unarmed 
often unattended, there is but one 
corded instance of his having been ac- 
tually in danger, and then he was ac- 
companied by United States soldiers. 
The Indians responded eagerly to his 
wonderful sympathy. One who was pres- 
ent when he preached his first sermon 
to them writes: “The Indians say they 
understood nearly all he said before 
the translator interpreted it. His eye 
and voice and manner talked to them.” 
From the beginning he was deeply in- 
terested in the children’s education, his 
aim being that “the school training 
should be such as would not only culti- 
vate their intellect, but also develop 
their physical functions and teach them 
to do well the common acts of daily 
humble life.” Boarding schools for 
boys and girls were established in dif- 
ferent parts of the territory, and St. 
Paul’s School for Girls at Sioux Falls 
was his home during a large part of his 
ministry. The principal gives a charm- 
ing account of his life there. She says: 


them. 
of 
of 
in 
in 


Its desolateness 


for 


of 
of 
went 
and 

re- 


of some 
wildest 


he 


He so loved to be one with the family in 


all their activities that parties, entertain- 


The Ne 


1tion 


ents, etc were planne 1 come so far 
is possible wh Bish p ‘ ] ‘ i 
home; and he was never too busy, t year 

r too burdened to ik n their fu wl 
winter came, the |] was the f 
out to help make a “slide,” and ny a 
frosty evening did he spend on th 
court trying coax fre a gard It 


enough water to make a skating pond 


After 
the 


through the flood of white immigrant 


ten years of service 


primarily 


with Indians, his work broadened, 


settlers in 
Dakota during the past he 
in 1884, “than in all the other Territor 
up 
everywhere, with almost magical rapid 


“More land was taken up by 


year,’ wrote 


ies together. Towns are 


growing 


ity.” From that time he was a mi 

sionary to two races and sought heart 
ily and unweariedly the interests of 
both white and red man His success 
ful leadership in the campaign for di 
vorce reform won for him this public tri 
bute from the Roman Catholic Bishop 
O'Gorman: “Morally and financially, we 
are all the better for the Chris n cou 


age of Bishop Hare To him. the 


fender of the home, honor and 


itude of South Dakota.” 

There is much in this sainted lif 
which reminds one of the Apostle Paul 
Especially is this likeness shown in the 
strong personal feeling which he had 
for those to whom he ministered I 
shall have you constantly in my heat 
was his promise in |} first pastoral 
letter. How thi was kept is shown by 
the testimony of one who labored long 
under him: “To me he was not only 


bishop, but father, brother, friend, and 


he was all of that to others also.” Then, 
too, he had his “thorn in the flesh” in 
a serious affection which during the 
whole of His service caused a constant 
physical strain and sometimes great suf- 
fering. Yet, notwithstanding, he did 
an unparalleled work, visiting his dif 


ferent missions at regular intervals, the 
nearest to his home in the early years 


being one hundred miles, the farthest 
three hundred. To reach them he had 
to cross barren prairies where there 


was not even “a great rock in a weary 
land” to give him shelter from a blazing 
summer sun, nor a refuge in the more 
inhospitable and dangerous winter sea 
when the thermometer 
fell to 44 degrees below zero. 
illustration of his work in later 
is found in one of his letters: “) 
in twenty days preached twenty times, 
held which I 
confirmed seventy candidates, have driv 
en hundred by wagon and 
travelled eight hundred and sixty-seven 


sometimes 
A typical 


son 


years 
have 
in 


sixteen confirmations 


two miles 
miles by rail.” 

The aim of Mr. Howe in writing this 
biography has been to make the bishop 
tell a. 
through letters 
lifelikeness is giv 
adds much to 
The biography 


his own story so far possible 


extracts from his and 


addresses. Hence a 
en to the account 


its 


which 


interest and value 


would be so helpful to 
ers that we trust a cheape 
be published As Bishoy 
at the General Convention 
ton in 1898, Bishop Hare 
splendid and gracious illust 
our missionary e bh 
devotion to the cause o 
those who are forgotten of 
men,” 
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pring announcements It includes, in fi 
Julia Frat ind Her Times by 
Gertrude Atherton rhe Giant Fisher by 
M Hubert Barclay The Inside of tl 
(uy by Winston Churchill Joseph in 
irdy,” by Frank Danby The Friar of 
Wittenberg by Willian Stearns Davis 
lostolevski novels Crime and Punish 
The Possessed The Idiot The 
Ho f the Dead ind The Brothers 
K iz all translated by Constance 
(ia t Hieron) 1 Rides by Anna 
( , Ladd The House of Pride by 
k London The Touchstone of Fortune 
harl Major The Goodly Fellow 
| ! Rachel Capen Schauffler, and “Van 
Cle by Mary 3S. Watts Public affairs: 
outh America by James Brvycs \ New 
Cor ! und an Ancient Evil by Jane 
Ida mr New Democracy,” by Walter 
! Weyl Democratic England,” by Perey 
h an introduction by Charles F 
f Ma rma Old Age Dependency in the 
I ted at by I Welling Squier; “The 
nts of S« ill by John Spargo and 
( Ar t The Modern Woman's Rights 
love f ! Dt Kaethe Schirmacher, 
ur sted fr the md German edition 
Carl ¢ rad Mekhardt The Record of a 
\ ial Sur f Lowell by George 
! Kenng ind I Control of Trusts 
lol nh. Clark rravel Spanish High 
i 1 Hywa Katharine Lee 
, Mexico: The Wonderland of the 
} W_ FE. Carson tage-Coach and 
Ibn by All Morse Karl 
ka: The Great Country by Ella Hig 
Roste rhe Placeand the Peopl 
1 De Wolfe H Along French 
j by Clifton Johnson Among Eng 
Hedgerow the sa The Isle of 
\ th i The Land of Heath 
} ’ New England and Its 
' } anne New Orleans: The 
) relsothe Peopl by Grace King 
Charleston rh Place and the “Peopk 
! Mr t. Julien Ravenel Philadelphia 
r) Pla ind the Peopl by Agnes Re 
lier, and “Cuba ! Irene A. Wright, all 
t t rel od in tl New Travel series 
Biography and histor “Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna—His Life and Works,” by Herbert 
Crol The Life of Benjamin Disraell 
Vol Il. by W. F. Monypenny The Cor 
espondence of Williat Shirley collected 
und edited by Charles Henry Lincoln The 
Life of William Robertson Smith.” by John 


Nation 


‘Lhe 


Sutherland Black and George Chrystal; “A 
History of the United States Volume IlI— 
rl American Revolution, 1760-1789," by 
Edward Channing The New History and 
Other Essays in Modern Historical Criti- 
is by James Harvey Robinson; “The 
Cambridge Medieval History,” Volume II, 
The Ri of the Saracens and the Founda- 
tions of the Western Empire,” and “The Be- 
ginnings of Quakerism,” by William Braith- 
waite Religion and philosophy: “Christian- 
izing the Social Order,” by Walter Rau- 


schenbusch; “Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal,” 
Rudolph Eucken, translated by A. G. 
Widgery; “Free Will and Human Responsi- 


by 


bility by Herman Harrell Horne; “A His- 
tory of the Literature of Ancient Israel 
from the Earliest Times to 135 B. c.,” by 
Henry T. Fowler; “Socialism and the Ethics 
of Jesus.” by Henry C. Vedder; “Indi- 
viduality and Destiny,” by Bernard Bosan- 
quet, and “The Problem of Formal Logic,” 
by F. C. 8S. Schiller Macmillan’s list of 
spring announcements will be completed 
in the Nation next week. 

The list of Doubleday, Page & Co.'s spring 
publications includes, in fiction: “The Re- 
ording Angel by Cora Harris; “A Son of 
the Sun,” by Jack London; “The Guests of 
Hercules,” by C. N. and A. M. Williamson; 
The Counsel for the Defense by Leroy 
Scott Red Eve,” by H. Rider Haggard; 
The White Waterfall,” by James Francis 
Dwyer The Girondin,” by Hilaire Belloc ; 
The Radium Terrors,” by Albert Dorring- 
tor In Search of Arcady,” by Nina Wil- 
ox Putnam; “The Spartan,” by Caroline 
Dale Snedeker, and “Peter and Polly,” by 
Elizabeth Hays Wilkinson Poetry: “Songs 
out of Books,” by Rudyard Kipling, and 
Far Quests,” by Cale Young Rice.—Miscel- 
laneous: “Where Half the World is Waking 
Up.” by Clarence Poe; “A Personal Narra- 
tive of Political Experiences,” by Robert M. 
La Follette: “Many Celebrities and a Few 
Others by William H, Rideing; “Happy 
Humanity,” by Dr. Frederik van Eeden; 
New Demands in Education,” .by James P. 
Munroe: “The Forester’s Manual,” by Er- 
nest Thompson Seton; “Popular Garden 
Flowers.” by Walter P. Wright; “The Book 
of Grasses,” by Mary Evans Francis; 
Moths of the Limberlost,” by Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter; “Saturday in My Garden,” by 
H. H. Farthing; “The Spider Book,” by John 
Henry Comstock; “Birds of Eastern North 
America,” by Charles K. Reed, and the 
Delft Leather series of about thirty-five 
leather-bound books, including “Freckles,” 
The Brushwood Boy,” “Monsieur Beau- 
aire,” et 

The Justin Winsor prize of $200, awarded 
every two years by the American Histori 
il Association, is open to competition this 
year The monograph must be based upon 
independent and original investigation in 
American history, by which is meant the 
history of any of the British colonies in 
America to 1783, of other territories, conti- 
nental or insular, which have since been ac- 
quired by the United States, of the United 
States, and of independent Latin America 
Competitors should submit their work, 


which must be unpublished, to the commit- 
tee awards, Prof H. Van Tyne, 
University of Michigan, chairman, by July 1 


on Claude 
belonging 
Aston have been acquired 
of 


Nearly 10,000 books 
the late W. G 
the University 


hk ngland 


Japanese 
to 
Cambridge, 


by Library 
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The 
trage 


latest addition the Wiener Bei- 
is a study of “Bryan Waller Procter,” 
Franz Becker. The book to 
Wilhelm Braumiller Vienna 
Leipzig. 


to 


by comes us 


from of and 


charming volume, “The 
(Dutton) by “Vados,” Arnold 
furnishes an introduction in his 
which is simply the worst vein 
whole school of English literary jour- 
nalists. It might have written in a 
weak moment by Mr. Wells or Mr. Chester- 
ton, or by any among a half-dozen others 
That 
jaunty, discursive, sporting its array of lit- 
tle paradoxes: in short, existing for its oWn 
rather than the sake of the book 
introduce. We suppose the 
Mr. Bennett officiate, 
because his name, just is one to con- 
jure with in any connection. Mr. Bennett 
himself says that an introduction is neces- 
this book, ob 
account of its pseudonymity, but be- 
cause the adventurous reader, before he be- 
the ought reassured, 
and also to be warned.” That the reader 
unduly 
suggest 


To the really 
Belmont Book” 
Bennett 
worst vein, 
ota 
been 


is, it is a mere bit of amiable “copy,” 


sake, for 


it professes to 


publisher engaged to 


now, 


sary to particular “partly 


more 
to be 


gins adventure, 


is, 
in danger of being either re- 
pelled by the title, because it 
the “nature book,” or unduly attracted by 
it, because it will to him 
the idea of a novel. As a matter of fact, it 
fairly evident at a glance that the book 
collection of sketches of 
chiefly in its 
that Mr. Ben- 
to jostle dis- 


coii- 


1s 
may 
somehow convey 
is 
neither, but a 
life in 


aspects. 


13 
Normandy, 
We 
nett’s real function 
creetly the veil of anonymity 
the author. It that 
novelist of English birth who lives in Paris 
who spends most of her year in the centr: 
of a the rest >! 
with her husband and a dog, on a littl 
estate in the Norman countryside here nick- 
says Mr 
mn 


country 
human suspect 
here is 
which 
she ‘is a 


ceals seems 


cosmopolitan circle, and 


it, 


In these papers, 
off the 
the sympathetic 


named “Beimont.” 
Bennett, 
She is .just 


she “has put novelist 
her. spectator 
and listener at large, utterly at large. Sh 


is exercising a faculty which knows nothing 


of either selection or prim orderliness.” We 
doubt if this is strictly true. With all their 
variety of theme and treatment. with all 


their appearance of casualness, these chap- 
taken together, 
picture of a particular scene and personne! 


ters, present a very clear 


One might almost as well say—as devotees 
of conventional romance 
“The Old Wives’ Tale” 
insignificant and unarranged facts 
touch counts here, whether in the 
ing but not ruthless vignettes of the peasant 
life of to-day, or in the affectionately trac- 
ed scenes and episodes drawn from the lec- 
and chronicles of old Normandy. A 
of the chapters, such as La Masure 
Dame Agnés, and The Emerald Neck- 
are, in form at least, perfectly fin- 
ished short stories. The book, as a whole, 
class to which a number of admir- 
able members have been added during the 
or two—for example, Stephen 
Reynolds’s “A Poor Man's House” and 
Richard Whiteing’s “Little People.” That 
is, it is a book of essays and sketches with 
a slight savor of fiction, done in the inti- 
mate manner, and owing its charm chiefly 
its revelation of a warm human per- 
| sonality. 


have said—thit 
is a mere jumble of 
Every 


unspar- 


ends 


few 
lace, 
is of a 


past year 


to 


“Home Life in Norway” (Macmillan), by 


'H. K. Daniels, is a book of 


exceptional 
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charm. The author knows the country and 
its people intimately, loves them as one 
does the associations of one’s childhood, 
and yet judges them with the worldly 
shrewdness of a sturdy Britisher. There 
are fourteen chapters in the ccmpact lit- 
tle volume—on the Grosserer (merchant) 


A Dinner Party, Home Life in Flats, Chil- 
dren and Their Education, Norwegian 
Women, Food, Mistress and Maid, Hotels 
Restaurants, Les Norvégiens s’amus 
In the Towns, Out of Darker 
Norway, The Peasant and His Home, 
4 Day on a Better-class Farm—and it is 
difficult to say which is the best, so cram 
med full are they all of 
veyed in the best possible humor, and in a 


and 
ent, Doors, 


and 


information, con 


style which, in spite of its occasional lapses 
into journalistic “breeziness,” holds the at- 


tention of the reader from cover to cover 
We heartily recommend to our readers this 
novel Baedeker of the home-life of one of 
the most interesting countries. 


Under the somewhat unintelligible title of 
“The Desire for Qualiiies” 
ley M. Bligh discusses the value of various 
and the means of 


(Frowde), Stan 
character 
His 
each of us to decide upon the qualities that 


qualities of 
cultivating them, purpose is to enable 
he wishes to stand for, znd then to cultivate 
deliberately. The 
Call” 


terization of the book. Itisa 


them several references 


to Law's “Serious suggest a chara: 
“serious call” 
ot a twentieth-century not “to a dé 
vout and holy life,” but to the 


and 


type 
use of the 
for 
Yet 


resources of psychology sociology 


the development of personal character. 


the appeal is less to science, in the narrow- 
cr sense, than to reason—the “artistic rea- 
son.”” What he means is simply that a de 
liberate and intelligent estimate of values 
should guide the inner life as well as the 
outer. The writer is at home in the litera 
ture of his subject, and may be read without 
offence, and perhaps with profit, even by 
those who feel competent to provide their 
own “directive psychology.” The book is of 


pecket size, though it contains 322 pages 


‘The 
Chief 


Chicago Press) is the titl 


Unfolding of Personality as the 


Aim in Education” (University of 


of a small volume 
of educational psychology, by H. Thiselton 
Mark, 


sity of 


education in the I 
Mr. Mark is 


tendency n 


lecturer on niver- 


Manchester. strongly 
in sympathy with the arked by 
the William 


and the apperceptionism of Professor Stout 


instinet-psychology of James 
a rather vigor- 
The significance of the 
rendered 


and he stands in general for 
ous individualism. 


individual is somewhat doubtful 


however, by the closing chapters on the sul 


censcious and the supra-rational, in which 


the individual is in Janger of becoming a 


mere manifestation of cosmic energy: and 


it Is a question how far these chapters 


though speculatively interesting, belong in 


ecucational psychology In 


any case the 


volume suggests that cducational psychology 


stands in England for a higher order of 


literary ability. 

In March, 1909, Athelstan Riley addressed 
a letter to the London Times suggesting that 
the lull in the educational 
used for gathering information, and asking 
that 
cational 
the 
with setting 
Catholic and the Jewish 
published in a volume entitled 


controversy be 
“schemes” for the solution of the edu 
him 
submitted 
forth the 


position, 


problem be sent to Ten of 


hundred schemes together 


documents Roman 
are 


“The 


now 
Relig 


‘The 


ious Question in 


Nation 


Public 
mans), under the joint editorship and criti- 
Athelstan Riley, Michael E. Sadler 
of Manchester Cyril 


Education” 


cism of 
of ths 
Jackson 


University and 
London County 


The char 


chairman of the 


Council's Education Committee 


acter of the schemes which are printed 
shows that the response was serious and 
well considered, and the book as a who 

provides a useful] document for the study 
of tl English education proble: An 
American reader will be disposed t won 
ler why the simplest scheme of al), na 


ly the complete secularization of the 


schools, is omitted The reply is furnished 


by the editors: 


It will only be in the last resort, at 
n despair of any other setthk nt 
English p< will 


of religious worship 


the mass of opl 





omission 
teaching 
aided s 


ligious from the ordinary irr ] 


of State hools 


The analysis of t ! \ 
Year Book for 111 Appletor 
fro that « tl i tial 


rhe department of “ 


somewhat altered 


e of 1910 


the addition of a se« 
History ha been divided 


and toreigi Government 


Population 

into American 
end Administration and Functior of 
have beea combined under the 
head of Gov 
Public Works and National De 
care of topics for 


Government 
simple ernment a new de 
partment, 
certain 
unde, r 


fence,” takes 


rly appearing inctions of G¢ 


ernment,” and includes also a new section 


entitled “Publi 
important 


and there aré 


the diré 


Services” 


changes, all in ction 


less 


‘ New York, except for the yt id 
n “State Taxation of Corporatio: 


Profe 


York, New 
Ohio 


ssion la of New 
New Hampshire, 
Nevada, and Wasazaington; the 


experiences ofl Variou city oO 


Scrvice Comm 
Jersey, Connecticut, 
Kansas 
portant 
issions ar 
ownership summarized 
section on “Problems of 
Prof. W. F. Willcox 


of municipal 


new Population,” 


en by of Cornell 


contains analyses of e last census how 


ind racial distribution of th 


nd a statement of conditions of immigra 


tion and naturalization Perhaps the se« 


tion on Government” presents 


“Municipal 


the best single illustration of Ar 


during the year In addition to 


and billboard nu 


portance of mur l 


pal affairs j ndicated by the contrast be 


tween th forty-three 


and the fourteen devoted to the sect on or 


State, County, and Town Government.” tet 


of which are filled with table of tat 


) pages, the volume is 


Despite ite &5 


uselulness wi 
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vesant Fish Morris, and constitute one of and More,” “The Era of the Protestant 


the st important of the collections for) Revolution,” “The English Village Commu- 
the period they cover, complementing the nity,” and “The Tribal System of Wales.” 

: on and Polk papers in the same Li Friedrich Stephan, who from 1880 to 1900 
DTA Mi West has performed her task | was chief editor of the Vossische Zeitung, 
t ind judiciously, and the sum lied recently in Berlin in his eighty-second 

; paper is sufficiently full to .r 
‘ tigator Due attention ha 
I th indated and miscella 
" which so often constitut 
| { g-bdi to tl I As t ’ ~ 
hem . t Keomege 4 higl science 
al in 1 t ling a po 
r that nds out among it ( lge books in Putnam’s announce- 
3 for vdn of manage id The Migration of Birds,” 
pl und di I Coward; “The Natural History of 
tha Van B I Alfred B. Searle, and “Prehistoric 
party manage! 1 by W. L. H. Duckworth 
des me , : H bringing out shortly Prof. J 
—s ts n Collins’s “Illustrated Key to the 
aap 1 Ce mly Cultivated Trees of the 
' _ earned rn United States and Adjacent 
" h ‘ 
t in ol irty eer 
' Bur ur not Prof D Tr. Macdougal, director of the 
ij t phi rt Laboratory in Arizona, describes, in 
he part . tha Geographical Journal for February, the 
the usiasm of the orth American deserts. He lays special 
.ddressed h I n the influence of evaporation, 
ical ricl of th 1] I r to the nvention of a porous 
f roper! orked » at er by Prof. B. E. Livingston 
, vee i very efficient tool for the measure- 
of iporation as a factor affecting 
Birl \ In the discussion of the paper 
r reading of it before the Royal! 
: ats 0 iical Society, Prof. A. C. Seward 
R . ridg aid that the re arch work 
i Desert Laboratory was throw- 
: : l } ot only on ] botanical 
. . aOs . it also on ological and many 
: ' t , id Dr re vest Anderson 
: I n volcanoes, gives 
int of many craters and explosions 
: : , irl ery volcanic coun- 
son Japa Both articles are il- 
I productions of photo- 
| 
i n ew J 
te 6 : itions of geography, environ- 
1 t ; : la t andscap enery, structural di- 
” are l are scribed by E. Banse in Peter- 
' ¥ Witteilungen for January. An ac- 
eler ing map shows his idea of the true 
‘ rr mtinental division of the earth's surface. 
. ' ad Prof. M. Hammer contributes an account 
, rica] | Of an expeditio of two Germans, Dr. 
’ | y Brunhuber and K. Schmitz, to trace to its 
' act inknown sour in Tibet the Salween, the 
und forming the boundary between China 
' ind Burma. They reached a point far he- 
1 that of any other explorers, where, in 
; ’ inuary, 1909, they were murdered by th 
ne ‘ fam A party sent by the Chinese Taotal 
o th ee the distr to punish the murderers 
, com and Sas ed a diary, sketches, photographs, and 
® Beane and Was - up rh is reproduced, together 
und “My Day a veral photographs showing remark- 
iutiful scenery. The military de 
- Hlogg, prot vr of emitic lan urt nt contains a study of Albania, with 
t) Un I ty ofl | referen to military operations in- 
1 in London last Friday. He jand from the coast, and an excellent map 
1 Cairo, Egypt, the son of China, illu trating a brief account of 
ohn Hogg, principal nts preceding the revolution 
i Collezwe at Asslut Pro , 
\ year ago, on the feundation established 
l ributed many articles 
by the late Morris K. Jesup, Prof. F. 8S. Lee 
" ind to encyclopmdias on , , 
of Columbia University delivered a course 
of lectures at the American Museum of 
The death is reported from London of Natural History in New York. These are 
Fr ! ebohm, at the age of seventy now published by the Columbia University 
P ome of whose books are well known Press (Lemcke & Buechner) with the title 
t intry We may mention especial- Scientific Features of Modern Medicine.” 
| Oxford Reformers, Cott, Erasmus, Dr. Lee undertook for listeners quite un-! 





| ramiliar with medical science to set forth 
in untechnical language the aims and meth- 
ods of the modern practitioner in combat- 
ing disease. He did his work exceedingly 
well, and the book deserves to be widely 
read. Starting with a brief but very clever 
survey of the normal human body, the au- 
thor goes on to sketch the nature of disease 
and the methods of attacking it, to show the 

micro-organisms in the in- 
fectious diseases and elsewhere; he is par- 
ticularly happy in explaining the theory of 
immunity and related topics. There is also 
a somewhat detailed discussion of the prob- 
lems of cancer and tuberculosis; and chap- 
in the remarkable of 
modern surgery, on the importance of ex- 
periment in matters pertaining to medicine, 
and on the relation of the public to the 
practitioner and to the progress of medical 
science. These are large subjects for the 
limited time at the disposal of the lecturer, 
Dr. Lee has succeeded in bringing out 
essential points with clearness and has 
avoided the obscurity much detail 
is apt to bring to the untrained hearer. At 
some points the careful reserve with which 


role played by 


ters aspects 


more 


but 
the 
which 


the matter is handled is really admirable. 
Lectures of this kind have many pitfalls, 
but they have been so well avoided here 
that no serious slip attracts attention; in 
fact, the only critical remark we should 
care to make would be that Harvey did not 
demonstrate the circulation of the blood 


ond’s time” (p. 156), but 


“in Charles the Se 
nuch earlier. 

kery” (Chicago: 
al 
hundre 
rom which much informat be 
unfortunate gullibility of 


and Qui 
Ameri Medi 
book of 


‘Nostrums i 
Association) 
ly 

glean- 


Press of the an 


an interesting five ages, 


ion may 


’ 
i 


concerning the 


l public in matters pertaining to diss 


he ase. 


The book is largely made up of articles 
originally published in the Journal of the 

ociation; a few are from other sources 
Some of this material has been circulated 


is brought together 
often 


pamphlet form, but it 


again in more convenient shape with 


leter information, and the story is helped 
by new cases and by many reports of ju- 
licial decisions. A considerable number of 
fraudulent “cures,” “treatments,” and “in- 
stitutes” are exposed, often in great detail, 
and yet certain fields in which quackery 
flourishes are hardly more than mentioned 


here. The non-medical reader will also find 


an account of many compounds familiar to 


him in ingeniously attractive advertise- 
ments, or, perhaps, in the concoctions of 
venders of soda water, and he will be much 
astonished to learn what they really con- 
tain. There is, for example, a surprising 
list of headache remedies, more than forty 
in number, and every one of them distinctly 


If 
to have 


dengerous the general reader really 


wants his eyes opened to the harm 


done by irregular and conscienceless prac- 
can have it done in large meas- 


this book. 


titioners, he 


ure by reading 


While the snow lies deep on the ground 
the happy memories of gardens well grown 
in the past and the opportunities for im- 
in the future 
brought to mind in Miss L. M. McCauley’s 
“The Joy of Gardens” (Rand McNally). 
Her theme is the rich contentment which 
direct contact with the soil. 


provements are charmingly 


comes from 


The real joy of actually raising one’s own 
flowers and vegetables has been the begin- 
ning of deep friendships between persons 
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who would otherwise have known nothing of 
each other. Those who have tasted these 
joys of nature and the communion of spirit 
which they foster will find pleasure in Miss 
McCauley’s musings and in her photographs 
of gardens in many lands, as well as in her 
suggestions for laying out simple gardens 
for children and adults. 


Eastern Ethiopia” 
(Macmillan), by Dr. J, Bland-Sutton, 
the outcome of a journey in East Africa, 
the main object of which was “to obtain 


“Man and Beast in 


is 


first-hand some knowledge of the country 
the natives, the beasts, the birds, and th: 
trees.” <A brief description of the natura! 
features of the region between the Indiar 
Ocean and Uganda and of a few experi 
ences, while the author travelled and hunt 
ed, is followed by a detailed account 

the four native races inhabiting it. Spe 

stress is laid upon their ornaments for 
ears and lips, and their fashions in hai: 
dressing Next comes an account of what 
he aptly terms an “uncaged zoo,” in which 
the peculiar anatomical structure of the 
principal animals and birds is described 
while considerable information is in 

dentally given about the flora, the insect 
pests, and the ants. To his own observa 
tions, the author adds those of other travel 
lers in this region, so that his book is a 
valuable compendium of many of the sci 
eutific results of African exploring and 
hunting expeditions, a number of the chap 
ters having, appended to them, lists of 
authorities quoted. The illustrations, 204 in 


number, picture nearly everything that lives 
in that country. 


Brig.-Gen. Clinton Brooks Sears, U. S. A., 
retired, died suddenly Boston on Friday 
of last week, aged sixty-seven. He graduat- 
ed from the Military Academy in 1867, hav- 


in 


ing previously taken part in the war. He 
was the author of “Principles of Tidal Har 
bor Improvements” and “Ransom Genealo- 


gy.” 


Drama 


_——— 


A FRENCH PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
Paris, February 5. 

“Un bon petit Diable,” a play in three 
acts at the Gymnase theatre of Paris, 
has notable authors—Rosemonde Gé- 
rard, and Maurice Rostand, that is, the 
wife and son of him who wrote “Cyrano 
d3 Bergerac” and “Chantecler.” It keeps 
the family resemblance. It is very 
French, very literary, very poetic, anu 
precious and sprightly and lyrical to a 
degree. It is built up from the story 
book of the name by the Comtesse de 
Ségur, who was the Russian Roston 
chin’s daughter, but became the story- 
telling grandmother of French children. 
And it pretends to be for children. I sus 
pect it is somewhat rudimentary for th: 
new preposterously wise generation of 
children; but it is the delight of their 
elders, as Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird” has 
been, because they catch in its dialogue 
dainty verse and fancy and decorative 
allusions and the play of life in a sym- 


bol. No real child's Aristophanes ever 
had such frisking, versifying parts for 
his actors to play. 

The broken, 


names the 


old-fashioned English 


of dramatis persona have a 


quaint ring. The hero is Charles Mac- 
Lance, orphan and “good little devil,” 
seeing wonders and with shadowy fal 
ries to aid him. Madame Mac-Miche i 
his crabbed cousin, who brings him up 
by hand as Mrs. Joe did Pip (all th 
Rostands have been fed on Dickens and 
transform the nourishment into Frenc! 
lvrics). Betzy is the good servant, who 


pities and abets him. Juliette, the blind 
girl, is his playmate. Old Nick and Ni 
Junior keep the Black School, where the 


cousin wishes to put him that she mi 
be freed from 
there 
knows in geography names of coun- 
tries only their the 


and in history, when Old Nick asks him 


his 
examination. Char 


the 


must be an 


by colors on ma 


what he knows about Kings, he an 
swers, “The Queens are nicer!"’ And he 
proceeds to discourse musically of one 
who spins and another who lets her 
long hair down from her window that 
her lover may climb up as by a ladder. 
Old Nick carries him off to the Black 
School: but he escapes as a beggar boy 
and gets back to Juliette, while his 
twelve school-chums scale the wall and 
run after him. They are disguised as 


brigands and carry twelve rope ladders 
with which to abduct as many fair maid 
ens from a dozen balconies 
On a re ! 
Aux douze balcons tant6ot; 
Et bientét douz anteaux 
Seront 


douze 


aux 


Charles at Juliette’s knees is reading 
“Tvanhoé,” which is just the reminiscent 
rhyme needed for the Ark of “Noé.” The 
twelve schoolboys, superior in number, 
make Madame Mac-Miche and Old Ni 

sing and meanwhile throw their money 


into the well, whither Charles plunges 


after it, and whence he withdraws it 
unwet, thanks to his fairies. And then 
he has his great inheritance in London 
as who should say from an uncle in 


India. 


Angleterre! 


reviendra? 


Il part en 

Qui sait s'il 

Of he forgets blind Juliette 
for haughty British Rosalinde: but h 
consents to return, once only, to pardon 
the converted Madame Mac-Miche. He 
is deaf to the of childhood 


which speak from every corner, and is 


course, 


voices his 
going away—when, presto! in the gloom 
of his old the little 
Scotch plaid and cap appears and speaks 


up to the big Charles. We have had Dr 


room Charles in 


Jekyll and Mr. Hyde successively, but 
not the unselfish poy and the egoist man 
simultaneously on the stage. It is a nev 
mancwuvre of the one personality un 


doubling before us. It ends by Charlies as 
a boy substituting his own letter for the 


farewell letter of Charles the man to 


Juliette. 
that she sees- 


Juliette 


Rosalinde. 
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} adi t 
r? allure 1 weak i 
| arti tl 
’ t ! ow l 
’ du 
; } isband i 
t! finally ret to her lover t 
i | l In tl 
) } il } le th t 
: 1 tl ne he l 
} protecti Her I theatr il 
* al | 1 out and the 
acte ily } hed, but the irit 
ot admirable, and the final reconciliation 
el inder theprescribed circumstances 
Hie Hou 1 domestic melodrama 
ritual truth in it, and several 
i tic too greatly dependent 
the long at rf oincidence “The 
Masterful howing th truggle be 
3 t ena br wif 1 a strong womatr 
‘ io f tl former's husband 
th veake i it is the last of 
But tit ry play there is muct 
17 il rh inehip, with many evi 
oO } obset! and ready in 
- 
her repertory ty ha been for 
! n London inder tl na rf rhe 
‘ if rh ot ! to promote 
stud ind oy! t of the best mod 
! at ul is intended that the 
irried out by the uccessful Reper 
Theatre at Manchester and Glasgow 
ill be closely followed, and frequent rep 
entatior ‘K n of dramatic works which 
l ot at preset find a place in tne rex 
prograt é of the London theatres 
Ad on to tl performances will be lim 
1 to ber of the society. The direc- 
! wish it to be clearly understood that 
‘ ty entirely independent of any 
! indist ov ent All classes of ar- 
t la will be produced. Special ef 
f will t made to produce the exac. 
her for ach play all lighting and 
! t will t ide as perfect as 
rhere will | no acting mem- 
! is the casts will be chosen to fit 
ot tl i o fit the casts. The 
il begin with a performance of 
Bo by John Galsworthy, and 
elect fro Chains by Eliza 
ihn I rh Younger Generation by 
Houghton The Visit and other 
! 1! M Horniman at the 
f heatr Manch ter Kiders to the 
i ! rl hadow of the Glen by 
1M y The Kising of the 
1 nd rh Workhouse Ward,’ by 
ly (sregory wor in original four 
mT by Marr Murra ind Justices 
rif I John Galsworthy Sir 
Pinero is pr lent, Mr. Galsworthy 
' lent, and Frederick Ward and St 
r are honorary »-directors 
Vall t! " lar Knelish actor 
| he is the hero in 
\ Beaucalr i part in which he 
I bye " xtr | opular in Kenge 
! H will 1 i rted by Grace Lane 
i player who were associated 
with | In his London production 
rm) latest addition to Australian labar 
reat tions af Actors’ Union. whose 
t propose to put an embargo upon 
tl lmportatior f tage-players even 
th who merely visit the ountry on tour 
At tl meeting held in Swiney it was 
agreed to except stare who, apparently 
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‘The 


ind strut their hour upon the stage 
ked, but must be supported by lo- 
ompanies, recruited and rehearsed on 

tl pot 
rh latest play of M. Bernstein, “L’As- 
which has been presented success- 
lily at the Gymnase in Paris, is free from 
liagr ible taint being a study of re- 
tion achieved by strength of character 
The hero is a prominent politician, Alex- 
indre Mérital, before whom the highest 
honors of the state lie open when a rival 
who has been delving into his past, revives 
a story of his having robbed his employer 
while he was still a youth Mérital tri- 
in the libel suit, which follows, but 
his great trial is yet before him. He loves 
ind he dares not woo until his whole past 
i n to the beloved ons So he confesses 
that he did, indeed, commit the theft in an 
hour of youthful despair, but that he had 
never rested until he had repaid the whole 


and been forgiven by his old employer. The 
pie was magnificently acted, especially 
by M. Guitry, who was the Mérital, and was 
received with great favor 
Musie 
Franz Liszt: Ein Gedenkblatt von Sein- 
er Tochter. Miinchen: F. Bruckmann. 
When Cosima Wagner, daughter of 
Franz Liszt, was asked, fourteen years 
ago, to contribute a few pages of rem- 
iniscences to the memorial volume is- 


sued in this country in aid of the widow 
of Anton Seidl, refused, with the 
words: “Ich keine Schriftstel- 
She might have told many in- 

things about the five years 
had spent Wagner's house as 
musical She has, after 
all, come forward as an author, encour- 
doubt, by the extraordinary 


she 
bin 
lerin.” 
teresting 
Seidl in 
secretary. now 


aged, no 


preparations that were made last 
summer to celebrate the centenary of 
her father’s birth. Her book was pub- 
lished as a contribution to these cele- 
brations, and whatever profits accrue 
from it will be added to the funds for 
perpetuating the Bayreuth festivals. 


of Richard Wagner's 
autobiography, which dictated to 
his second wife, Cosima, doubtless won- 
voluminous and 
gossipy volumes would not be supple- 
mented by a book of her own containing 
in the during 
was the great composer's 
helpmeet A perusal book on | 
her father does not encourage the hope | 
that she has such a volume to offer to 
the world in regard to her husband. She 
has evidently not indulged in the habit 
of taking notes, or keeping a diary, and 
biographers will not find in her pages 
many facts or incidents to add to their| 
material. Yet it is an interesting book; | 
it might be called a study in Liszt psy- 
chology. The bulk of it is devoted to) 
remarks on his relations with the Prin- 
Wittgenstein and Wagner. The 
had sacrificed everything to 


Many readers 


was 


dered whether those 


minute details years 


which she 


of her 


cers 


Princess 


Liszt: 
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her native land, her life on her 
estates, her exalted position, even her 
reputation in the eyes of those who 
knew not her true character. She creat- 
ed a home for him, took care of his 
health, encouraged and guided his crea- 
tive activity. Their work tables were 
adjoining—they had everything in com- 
mon, including their letters from 
friends. 

Never was there a more virile, manly 


man than Franz Liszt—a man more 
original, more creative. Yet in his rela- 
tions with the Princess he was as re- 


ceptive as a woman. In his letters to 
her, which have been published in two 
volumes, he frequently intimates that 
he is a mere dreamer who gets all his 
inspiration, all his impulses, from her. 
His devotion to her characterized 
by the extravagance of romantic love. 
Though Wagner was his idol, he writes 
that the fluttering of her handkerchief 
means more to him than the whole of 
the Nibelung’s Ring. Nor did he hesi- 
tate a moment to neglect Wagner's ad- 
vice if it conflicted with that of the 
Princess, even in musical matters, in 
which she was an ignoramus. In Paris, 
Liszt had won considerable success with 
a juvenile opera. Some years later he 
had under consideration a_ libretto 
which Rubinstein subsequently set to 
music. Wagner also often urged him 
to write operas, but the Princess said 
“don’t,” and he didn’t. More surpris- 
ing still was his conduct with regard 
to the “Dante” symphony. When Wag- 
ner disapproved of the closing section, 
in which the Princess’s suggestions had 


was 


been followed, Liszt agreed with him 
and wrote another ending; but when 
the score appeared in print, Wagner 


found to his amazement that the ver- 
sion preferred by the Princess had been 
She had never been in sympa- 
Although she wrote 
the greater part of the essay on the 
“Flying Dutchman,” with which Liszt 
opened his literary campaign for Wag- 
ner, she had no real insight, as Frau 
Wagner justly points out, into its dra- 
matic significance; and as for Wagner's 
later efforts, they were utterly beyond 
comprehension. His theoretical 
treatises she sneered at as de grosses 
bétises. She was jealous of Wagner's 
influence over her protégé, and fought it 
in every possible way. Hans von 
Biilow once had an argument with her 
on this subject, but got the worst of it. 
“She talks by the hour and allows her 
interlocutor barely half a minute to re- 
ply,” he wrote; “and all the time she 
smokes the strongest of cigars, filling 
the air with horrible fumes.” 

It was the absolute subjection of Liszt 
to the will of this strong-minded woman 
that brought about the temporary 
estrangement between him and Wag- 
ner, and explains the sudden break in 
their correspondence. Wagner knew 
that the Princess read all his letters, 


chosen. 
thy with Wagner. 


her 
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and that arrested his pen. “I 
have to keep silent on too many top- 
ics,” as he wrote to Biilow. Frau Cosima 
declares repeatedly that since Liszt's 
letters to the Princess are mostly re- 
plies to hers, these also ought to have 


been published. She says nothing as to 


their having been preserved; but pub- 
lishers would in any case be likely to 
be afraid of them in view of the fact 
that her pen was as voluble as her 
tongue. She assisted him with most of 
his books and literary essays, not to 


their advantage as a rule. To his mono- 
graph on Chopin she added some valua- 
ble pages, but his book on the Hungar- 


ian gypsies she did her best to mar. She 


wrote the preface to the Dante sym 
phony, and Frau Wagner suspects that 
to Lina Ramann, who brought out a 


life of Liszt in several volumes, she not 
only gave facts, but wrote some of the 
pages. For Berlioz she the 
libretto to “The Trojans,” made 
Wagner “shudder.” 

Apart from these contributions to the 


prepared 
which 


understanding of the Wittgenstein pe- 
riod in Liszt’s life, the most interest- 
ing pages in his daughter's book are 


those in which she refers to his person- 
al appearance and his religious aspira- 


tions. The strongest bond between 
him and the Princess was their relig- 


ious zealousness. She wants to make a 
cardinal of him, forgetting that he was, 
as he often said, “half-Franciscan, half- 
gypsy.” He really hated Rome, dwell- 
ing there part of the time for her sake 
But his religious enthusiasm was 
genuine. His daughter finds in 


physiognomy a mixture of 


only. 
his 
saint and 
Magyar: 

a Hungarian. In examining 
find indeed a 
semblance his type to the 
saints painted by the old German mé 
the Tucher 
portrait of 


Liszt was 


his features we great re 


of portraits of 


isters 


a Johannes von Pfenning over 


sche altar actually seems like a 


him. On Diirer portraits his features often 
appear, and Diirer, as is well known, was 
of Hungarian descent. 

Massenet’s new opera Roma™ will be 
given shortly at Monte Carlo. 

Saint-Saéns’s second concerto in D minor 
will be played for the first time in America 
by Hans Kronold, the ‘cellist, at his recital 
in the Carnegie Lyceum on March 4 

The famous Mendelssohn Choir of To 
ronto, which ranks first among American 
choirs, will give two concerts on February 27 
and 28 in Carnegie Hall. On the first night 
the programme will be miscellaneous; th: 
second night Verdi’s Requiem will be given 
with four of the leading soloists of th 
country—Miss Hinkle Christine Miller 
George Hamlin, Clarence Whitehill The 


Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago will 


assist 


Parisians are at last beginning to realiz 


that for the prceper performance of Wag 


ner’s music dramas a great conductor is as 


important as great singers, and accordingly 
they have engaged Arthur Nikisch as con 
ductor for the opera festival which o« 


would 
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urs in Paris in May and June Pr 
this, Herr Nikisch will make his American 
tour at the head of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, under the anagement of How 
ard Pew of New York, and will conduct a 
short tour of the orchestra in the Conti 
ental cities of Europe 
. 
Art 
ART IN PHILADELPHIA 
They have a fashion at the large an 
nual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 


Academy of selecting, whenever appro 


priate material is at hand, some one 


artist or small group for special honor 
in point of wall space A 
there 
Dutch 


teen 


few Vears ago 


was roomful of the 


Melchers, 


an attractive 
pictures of Gari 


in all 


nine 
plan 
Henry 


canvases This year the 
followed behalf of 
Dearth the painters and 


Frederick G. R. Roth among the s« ulp- 


has been in 


Golden among 
of small animal 
in 
which he displays clever modelling and 


tors. 


Mr. Roth's group 


figures contains seventeen pieces, 


considerable feeling for what is amus 
ing and picturesque. His polar bears, 
elephants, donkeys, et for all their 


spirit, are not immediately conspicuous 
al 
dif- 
with the twenty-two canvases of 


in the sculpture section, which, as 
ways, is the tail of the kite. It 
ferent 
Mr. Dearth. 


1s 


In their small gallery they 


are easily the most conspicuous exhib 
its on the walls; once seen they stand 
out in recollection above the more ob- 


vious mass of the rest of the collection 
They are the sensation, if a sensation is 


desired, of the year’s show. 


In them Mr. Dearth has departed 
sharply from all his former practice. He 
leaves, also, the beaten track of the ma- 


jority of his fellow-painters. It follows 
naturally enough that these paintings 
raise doubts. We should be on our 
guard against the conservatism of our 
critical opinions. We may also be prop 
erly enough on our guard against the 
attempt to gain attention by a deliber- 
ate essay in the bizarre. To run a line 
between the shallowness of artistic pos- 
turing and the shallowness of critical 
dulness is no easy task at times 

Mr. Dearth’s new paintings are of 
rocks at the ocean shore, perches for 
the girlish, summer-gowned visitor and 
local habitation for the intertidal kelp 
mussle, and limpet; or quiet pools en 
closed among these rocks and \lying 
transparent to their populous bottoms 
He varies this once or twice with a 
bowl of chrysanthemums or gardenias, 
a plate of Persian underglaze, a tapes 
tried hanging, or figured table-cove1 
These things he has painted with small 
trokes, or as often small spots of color 


with a good deal of black on a ground 
generally of whitish drabs. Though the 


esult, as compared to colors applied in 


ontinuous masses, involves some confu 


ior to 


of here 


endeavor speaks plainly of a | 


sion form and there 


transliterate nature 
to transfix 
For this 


than 
ishment 
in Mr 

oily, 


reason we ¢ 
Dearth’s departure 
thick concoct 


mer 


glowing pigment, any mere b 


toriety Nothing could be mor 
ful than the way Mr: Dea 
his rock-closed pools right do 


urs 
with fide lity 


the beholder wi 


bottom sands without worrying 


chances that the invas ma 
first flush tell the eve vhat 
bove water and what bek 

worries about it ust as lit 


some of Myr Dea pictures 
now here ble wS al x llet 
ent of ol if vit! i 

| ne t oO} irding ‘ iit 
irt 1 never my si 
invase unde tote ‘ 

These pictu ! pal 
se] is almos p 
york not in a n 
less, the exhil ! n tl 
though not rich in noveltis 
its standing as the t rep 
gathering of oils n the cout 
bulk it runs considerably | 
vear's There are 750 works 
compared with 523 last year an 
the National Academy two 
The paintings number 68, tl 
tures 182 The artists rep! 
40) 

Though this is an exhibition 
a Sargent, the portrait paint 
in force Hugh H. Breckenrid 
commission for the University 
sylvania, exhibits a portrait 
James Tyson Tl t 
of medicine ¢ how eated | 
table in the sick-roon idvit 
knit brow and pursed 1 t 
chart Behind him tand ‘ 


glancing at the patient 


over the coverlet in the light 
ist’s fondness for warm, t 
fect and ruddy glo finds ar 
nity in the scheme H other 
of Howard B. French, present 
ident of the Philadelphia ¢ 
Pharmacy in academic gown 
est centred on the face and pene 
eve Robert W Vonnol p 
Dr. Talcott Williams is a work 
the most careful apprehensior 
acter and personality has ne 
the freshness and pontanett 
pression, has pe aps brought 
The portrait of Dr. W Rn. Ho 
by Johns Hopki: niversity 
Aacte of the f rust I 
of Cecilia Bea Josepl 
group of the Clothte 0 t 
ratio! of the male lit 

| G. Seyffert's portrait of J 
fington shows ar! ip if 
possibilities in drawing 
noting the hand care! I 
bell portraits of JD 
Revnolds are craftsmansl ! 
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. ‘ ; P ‘ t 
der, joined to a sympathetic rendering | more assertive, the color corresponding: | 


and intelligent reading of the sitter. Mr. 
Chase has a portrait and three studies, 
painted with a free and sweeping brush. 
Besides the sedately delightful portrait 
of the Kohl sisters, Irving Wiles has a 
standing figure in black hat, shoulder- 
wrap, and gown, in which mood, expres- 
sion, and the pleasure in assured con- 
trol of texture play for the upper hand. 
Home joss's portrait of a young girl 
is painted with the high note of deci- 
sion and emphatic utterance which 
threatened at one time to get the bet- 
ter of tact in color, but which is 

its place as a reasonable, 
element of a better style. 
There movement, as usual, in his 
work, in the advanced foot, the pocket- 
ed hands, the toss of the head. The 


canvas has more balance than the girl 
ith a fan by Robert Henri. Eugene 
Speicher’s portrait of C. D. Gibson, 
which on a prize in New York, is 
here; also Mrs. Herter’s portrait of 


David Mannes pulling the bow across 
his violin 

The boundary between portrait and 
figure cannot be followed strictly. The 
two outweigh the landscape this year. 
We have Robert Henri; Robert Reid, 
with one of the pale rose themes includ- 
ed in his recent exhibition, and anoth 
er, a Benson-like girl against the sky; 
vith one of the familiar water- 
of summer life, and an in- 
terior, more formal, with mother and 
child at the lesson; Charles W. Haw- 
thorn leveleyed damsel no longer 
holding fish, but sheet 
Johansen, clever but 


Benson, 


side snatche 


music near a 
piano lohn C, 
a toucl incertain in the sewing-room 
figure, less uneasy in the straightfor 
ward Village Rider, where the wide 
back of her mount has as much sense 
Ellerhusen's little bronze of 
the drinking horse. The reclining fig 
ure on the sofa, the thoroughly-at-ease 


Of mass as 


young oman, by George Bellows, which 
appeared with so much éclat at the New 


York Academy, renews the delicious 


aspect of comfortable languor. There is 
still something the matter with her 
foot john W. Alexander's delicate, ro- 
mantic setting for soft figures, refined 
and musing, is painted thinly on a wide 
mes! Sergeant Kendall, cuddling his 
group thin swooping lines effective 
ly, makes his color ag pretty as his sen- 
timent Mary Cassatt points his obvi- 


ontraat 
Of paintings with the nude there are 
than seven; it quite takes ene’s 
one in every eighty. And 
there is interesting quality of a subdued 
sort in Giichrist’s and Mora’s. W. W. Gil- 
christ, jr. for his well-designed small 
study of three poses from one model 


no le 


breath away 


shown against a Japanese screen, has 
painted over gold leaf and handled the 
whole quietly. F. Luis Mora paints a 
dreamy torso in soft color. The figure 


in M. Baynon Copeland's Clmtterers is' 
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ly sharper. Norwood MacGilvary’s is 
one of those mournful figures that 
crouch over harps or urns in the deep 
twilight that never was. Allegory is 
not plentiful. Two panels for the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company's dining room 
are of a series of seventeen by Max- 
field Parrish. Perhaps we should count 
Arthur B. Davies's Sea Wind and Sea 
with the nudes, though it is not alto- 
gether safe to classify him. His imag- 
inary world is represented also by a 
hunter with dogs on a jutting ledge of 
high land in the night, a canvas that is 
full of the sense of open distance and 
cold air. 

Among those who paint the glimpses 
of the life about us, Elizabeth Spar- 
hawk-Jones deserves first mention for 
her millinery shop riot of sheer color, 
to which the Mary Smith prize was 
awarded, and for the shoe-shop interior. 
John Sloan takes the show window out- 
side for some of his best notes. Gifford 
Beal has gone this year to the circus. 
The metropolitan walls and gullies of | 
New York are to be come upon here and 
there, as with Colin Campbell Cooper, 
George H. Macrum, and others. Alfred 
Juergens introduces the neglected oe! 
burban street. 

Landscape is in the hands of tried 
painters, whose ways are known. There 
are Edward W. Redfield, Elmer Scho- 
field, Alden Weir, D. W. Tryon, Gard- 
ner Symons, A. L. Groll, Henry R. 
Poore, Ernest Lawson, William Sartain, 
William Ritschel, Edward Dufner, Van 
D. Perrine, Hugo Ballin, Daniel Garber, 
Chauncey F. Ryder, and Hobart Nich- 
ols—these among others. Charles Mor- 
ris Young has done his best in his Red 
Mill, a veracious bit of countryside, 
with road and a most enjoyable passage 
of painting. Charles Rosen’s flooded 
quarry is kept to a pervasive gray, with 
much charm. Willard L. Metcalf’s 
Spring Fields is in his best vein. To it 
the Jennie Sesnan medal was awarded. | 

The sculpture includes a number of| 
portrait heads, an array of small ani- 
mal bronzes and figurines. Janet Scud- 
der receives special honor in the cen- 
tring of her exhibits in two of the main 
galleries apart from the sculpture in 
the rotunda. Her success in sun-dials 
has borne much fruit. One of the in- 
genious devices is the use made by 
Lucy Richards of the pond lily stem 
for shadow rod, drawn taut by a crouch- 
ing figure which is in the act of up- 
rooting the lily from its pond. Por- 
traits in bas-relief are shown by Frances 
Grimes, Richard H. Recchia, Madeleine 
A. Barnett, Harriet W. Frishmuth, and 
others. | 

The large bronze turkey, by Albert | 
Laessle, strutting its fan-like pride, has| 
a special award from the jury, no prize 
being available for the purpose. 

The prize awards were as follows: 
The Temple gold medal to Emil Carl- 


sen for his picture entitled Open Sea; 
the Jennie Sesnan medal to Willard L. 


| Metcalf for his picture entitled Spring 


Fields; the Carol H. Beck gold medal to 
Joseph De Camp for his portrait entitled 
Francis I. Amory; the Mary Smith 
prize to Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones for 
her picture entitled In the Spring. 


G. B. Rose’s “The World's Leading Paint- 
ers,” and “Engraved Gems” by Duffield Os- 
borne, are announced by Holt. 


Howard C, Levis has placed with Messrs. 
Ellis of London a “Bibliography of Books 
in English on the Art and History of En- 
graving and Print Collecting.” It will be 
illustrated with facsimiles of rare title- 
pages. 

It is welcome news to all archwologists 
that the Austrian Institute is resuming its 
exploration of the city of Ephesus, which 
had been discontinued for several years. 
Permission to excavate this site had been 
granted to the Austrians in 1899 by the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid; but with the new or- 
der which was established in 1908 this per- 
mission lapsed and could not be renewed in 
its terms consistently with the Constitution. 
Then came Austria's annexation of Bosnia, 
followed by strained feelings between Tur- 
key and that Power. The Arch#ological 
Institute had to close up its excavation 
house and leave the scene of ten seasons’ 
operations. Fortunately, the difficulties 
have now been smoothed away, anl work 
will probably begin again this spring. 

News has been received of the wanton 
destruction of a famous painted stucco 
pavement at Tell-el-Amarna, in Egypt. The 
pavement was discovered by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie in 1891, while excavating on this 
site, which was built about 1360 B. c. by 
King Akhenaten. The pavement was deco- 
rated with paintings representing ponds 
with birds and animals, rendered in a 
very naturalistic style, and was one of the 
most valuable monuments of the realistic 
tendencies in Egyptian art for this pe- 
riod. The deed appears to have been per- 
petrated by a discharged watchman. 

Announcement was made on Monday, after 
the annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, that the Museum had re- 
ceived from Francis L. Leland, president 
ef the New York County National Bank, 1,- 
200 shares of stock valued at more than $1,- 
000,000, the gift to be absolutely without 
condition. This sum is one of the four larg- 
est received by the Museum. According to 
the trustees, the Museum expended in the 
last year $562,948.11 on objects of art, the 
largest amount ever appropriated in a sin- 
gle year for purchases. The expenditure for 
administration and maintenance was $338,- 
864.41, of which the city contributed $200,- 


| 000. Besides the big item mentioned above, 


the legacies received were: Estate of 
Charles E. Tilford, $21,866.25; estate of 
Thomas Achelis, $5,000, and estate of Caro- 
line Phelps Stokes, $1,000. Under the will 
of Joseph Pulitzer the Museum will receive 
$500,000. In addition to amounts already 
paid by executors the sum of $1,005,000 was 
received on account of the legacy of John 
Stewart Kennedy, and from the estate of 
the late Frederick C. Hewitt $442,520.38. 
Among the gifts was one of $100,000 from 
George A. Hearn and one of $15,000 from 
Samuel Putnam Avery and Howard Cas- 
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Feb. 22, 
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sell Smith a fund in of the 


late Charles Stewart Smith. 


as memory 


Prof. Henry Williamson Haynes, archez- 
ologist, died at his home in Boston last 
Friday, at the age of eighty After grad 
uating from Harvard in 1851, he taught in 
the University of Vermont, and in 1873 be- 
gan his researches in archwology abroad 


His contributions to knowledge earned him 


@ medal from the International Congress of 


Anthropological Sciences in 1878 


_ 
Finance 
FIXING PRICES. 

The so-called Stanley committee of 
the House of Representatives, which 
was appointed ostensibly to investigate 
the Steel Trust, became some time ago 
a sort of forum for the expression of 
economic views eminent 
summoned witnesses. 
was invited, last June, 
dence on the Tennessee Coal purchase 
by the Steel Corporation, concerning 
which the suspicion was afloat in Con- 
gress that the panic of 1907 had been 
caused by a few financiers determining 
to force the Tennessee property’s own- 
ers to sell out. The committee made no 
in establishing that fact, but 
drew from Judge Gary, chairman 
of the Steel Trust, the following state- 
ment of opinion as to the fixing of prices 


by financiers 
Gary 


evi- 


as Judge 


to give 


progress 
they 


in the steel trade: 

I believe we must come to enforced pub- 
licity and governmental control 
Speaking for our company as far as I have 


the right to do, I would be very glad , 
if we had some place where we could go, to 
# responsible governmental authority, and 
say to them: “Here are our facts and fig- 
ures, here is our property, here our cost 
of production now you tell us what we 
have the right to do and what prices we 
have the right to chargé 
And this was taken as supplementary 
to Judge Gary’s statement of April, 
1908: “The mere fact that the demand 
is greater than the supply does 
not justify an increase in price, nor 
does the fact that the demand is less 
than the supply furnish an argument 
for lowering the price.” 

On Tuesday of last week, James J 
Hill was summoned for cross-examina- 
tion on the question of the ore-land 


lease by the Steel Trust from the Great 
Northern Railway, concerning which 
Congress seemed to have had a rooted 
suspicion that a complete monopoly in 
the raw material of iron had been es- 
tablished by the contract. As in the 
case of the “Tennessee Coal deal,” that 
inquiry led to nothing except confusion 
of preconceived ideas; but, as with the 
cross-questioning of Judge Gary, the 
examination of Mr. Hill brought about 
some positive declarations of economic 
opinion. 

Mr. Hill was asked, incidentally, 
whether it would be a good thing for 
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‘he Government to take control of busi 
ness through the fixing of prices for 
commodities. He replied 

If this Government ever indertakes 
regulate prices, as has | | ye 
present form of government will iss 
uf existence it will be succeeded for a 
time by confusion and then anarchy 

When further questioned as vo the 


regitne 


doctrine that the 
was dead, Mr. Hill replied 


competitive 


You will have to tame human ature and 
eliminate all selfish motives that rule 
human beings and every ther for rf 
life, before you will eliminate competition 
There will be competition as long as tl 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest lasts 
and that will be operating long after our 
present statutes have been wiped off the 
books 


So that here is a flat and absolute cleay 
age of opinion, on a point of vital im- 


portance to the producing community, 
between two of the highest practical 
authorities in the country Which of 
the two has the clearer vision of the fu 
ture? 

One answer will be that Judge Gary 
speaks with the responsibility of un 
erormous manufacturing plant upon his 
shoulders, while Mr. Hill is not a man 
ufacturer at all. But, on the other 
rend, it will pessibly be alleged that 


Mr. Hill was in a position to judge the 
problem in the light of unfettered com 
mon sense, whereas Judge Gary had ob 
viously taken refuge in his plan of 1911 
price-fixing ty the 
an alternative to his 
replacing the law of supply and demand 
by the dictum of private individuals. 
Public opinion had at once pronounced 
that earlier theory untenable; its 
sertion complicated the Steel Trust's re- 
lation the law: the 
to paternal government. 

But if this was the for 
Gary's reasoning, what the 
for Mr. Hill’s? What ground had he for 
predicting the downfall of republican 
institutions in a state where the Gov- 
ernment fixes prices? Undoubtedly, his 
argument was that no power on earth 
great, difficult to administer 
rightly, so susceptible of abuse, and so 
easily adaptable to the purposes of dem- 
agogues in office,as the power to fix by 
erbitrary decree the price of materials 


fer Government, 


as 


plan of 1908 for 


as- 


to hence recourse 


basis Judge 


was basis 


is so so 


for industry and the cost of living to 
the people 
Probably, also, Mr. Hill had in view 


the fact that if things went badly under 
the price-fixing régime, demand for ac 
tual of the in- 
dustrial plant inevitably follow. 
If the people thought the arbitrary of- 
ficial 
begin to ask for ownership by the state; 
and if the 
prices ruinously low, they 
selves insist the Government 
ning industries in which 
prevented a living 


government ownership 


would 


prices unjustly high, they would 


manufacturers deemed the 


; 
woem 


would 


on run 


its price de 


crees profit to in 


‘ iduals It Was not a 

the leading Socialist organ of t 
try hailed Judge Gary ate 
iast June as the “capitalist pre 
the social and industrial rev« 
If it does not lead to governn: 
ership,” the Cal] concluded t lea 


where and 


Whether 


not still leave open the 


ll 


these 


cone 





changes nothing 


deratio! 


question 


«rnmental restriction on untfa ‘ 
tition, on savage price-cutting wi 
View to ruining competitors are 
matte Judge Gary recognizes tl! 

a part of his plan for overnment 

pervision. Mr. Hill declared at Washing 

ton last week that Government should 
not only rigidly supervise the capitali 
zation of industrial compal it 
should “lay down the law of right and 

wrong President Taft has said in a 

ressage to Congres that | can 

decided advantages in the enact! t of 

a law which shall describe and d 

nounce, in a criminal statute, method 

of competition which are unfair 
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A Tale of 1870. With a frontispiece from 
one of the panels of Detaille’s “Le By GUY THORNE 
Chant du Depart.” $1.25 net; by mail, Author of “When It Was Dark.” 
$1.37 
The leading characters are Pierre, a & SECURE eve: Setnen Oy See 
f of the world for men and women of 

soldier lad from the country; the wo- the world. To the general reader it 

in P loves, her father—a fine old is a strong story of deep human ap- 







Colonel of Dragoons—and a German spy, peal. To those to whom drunkenness 
not without attractive qualities, whose is a painful personal and social prob- 
fate 1 strangely entangled with lem, it is the scientific and sympa- 






thetic revelation of the physical and 
mental state of the drunkard, which 
makes help for him possible. Proba- 
bly the most startling and impressive 
story in any lanzsuage concerned with 


The 


nes, 


their book abounds in strik- 
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the psychology of intemperance. In 
“When It Was Dari” the author prov- 















ed his power of holding spell-bound a 
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Outdoor Philosophy 
The Meditations of a Naturalist 

By Stanton Davis Kirkham 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. (By mail $1.65) 

A protest against life as it is 
lived by the majority to-day, a 
slavish pursuit of Worthless ideals 
that impoverish the soul. The 
author dwells on the contrast, 
which Nature evokes, between 
her own sublime harmony and 
the discord and strife and ugli- 
ness of life in the teeming cen- 
tres of population. 
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One Way Out: A Middie-Class New 
Englander Emigrates to America 
By “WILLIAM CARLETON,” 

The most notable book of our day. 
Fifth Printing. $1.20 net; by mall, $1.32. 
Send for descriptive matter free. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston. 








By the Balzac of Spain 
The Blood of the Arena 
BY VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


A story of the bull ring by Spain’s ow 
writer. $1 net. 
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